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POSTHUMOUS HISTORY OF A SAINT. 
Fu ty to appreciate the singular tale which follows, 
the reader must cast his mind back to an early condi- 
tion of our island, long ere its present divisions had 
been established, when that part of it to the south of 
the Forth was parcelled out into seven small kingdoms, 
oue of which, under the name of Northumberland, 
embraced not only the county at present distinguished 
by that name, but the (now Scottish) districts of Ber- 
wickshire and Lothian. A half-reclaimed soil, from 
which wild beasts had not yet been extirpated—a 
scanty and rude, but simple and peaceful population 
—were the chief positive features of the time: the 
negative were more remarkable, there being no large 
towns, no great social institutions, none of those mag- 
nificent establishments for the support of Christianity 
which after wards overspread the land ; neither was there 
any literature, nor any science, nor any cultivation of 
any besides the simplest of the arts, The religion of the 
most was still pagan ; but a certain form of Christia- 
nity had nevertheless been introduced. Here and 
there, throughout the sylvan and pastoral solitudes of 
the country, holy hermits had established themselves 
in cells, where they endeavoured, by precept and ex- 
ample, to convert the neighbouring people: others 
had collected in tic brotherhoods for the same 
ends, and thus laid the foundation of some of the chief 
abbies and cathedrals known in after times. But as 
yet, the objects pursued in those places were purely 
spiritual, and, so far from their being the haunts of 
luxury and corruption, as they afterwards became, 
they were rather the scenes of a fanatical self-morti- 
fication, and a degree of devotion infinitely beyond 
what is rational. Some of the places where hermits 
took up their abode may still be distinguished by the 
syllable Kii in their names: the chief places where 
brotherhoods had been formed, within a certain range 
of country, were York, Ripon, Jarrow, Lindisfarne, 
Melrose, Glasgow, Lochleven, and St Andrews. At 
the same time, Iona, in the Western Islands, was re- 
garded as the great parent establishment from which 
Christianity emanated as from a centre, to enlighten 
and reclaim the moral wilds of Britain, 
In those days, a young man named Cuthbert lived 
as a shepherd in the vale of the Leader, a stream 
which joins the Tweed near Dryburgh. A small 
mount, partly enclosed by a sweep of the Tweed, 
nearly opposite to the embouchure of the Leader, was 
the site of the monastery of Melrose, a situation to be 
distinguished from that of the present ruined abbacy, 
a few miles farther up the river, to which the esta- 
blishment, with the name, was afterwards transferred. 
Probably the tidings of the gospel—then comparatively 
recent—had reached the ears of the Lauderdale shep- 
herd from this abbey of Melrose, and, falling upon a mind 
naturally fitted for the manifestation of religious fer- 
vour, had turned his thoughts to a change in his mode 
of life. This may be fairly surmised, but it is no part 
of the story related by his contemporary biographers. 
According to them, Cuthbert was drawn from his 
mountains in consequence of a vision which burst upon 
his eyes—the soul of Aidan, first bishop of Lindis- 
farne, winging its way through the sky to heaven, 
amidst a host of attending angels. In all likelihood, 
some such dream of a previously excited mind was the 
immediate cause of Cuthbert’s leaving his flocks. He 
was readily received into the community at Old Mel- 
rose, where he soon became distinguished by his more 
than usually devout character, and the extreme rigour 
of his mode of life. In time, he was appointed prior, 
and began, like other great devotees of the age, to 
work miracles, of which an immense number are upon 


capacity in Lindisfarne, a small island on the coast of 
Northumberland, where a bishopric had been founded 
in 635. Here he had not long been, when, desiring 
still greater seclusion for the performance of his devo- 
tions, he withdrew toa hermitage on the more solitary 
isle of Farne, and there in time completely abstracted 
himself from all human intercourse. The fame of 
such extraordinary sanctity caused him to be elected 
bishop of Hexham ; but it was not till a deputation, 
headed by the king of the country, came to entreat 
him, that he could be prevailed upon to accept the 
office, In the very next year, he gladly exchanged 
this bishopric for that of I.indisfarne, and was thus 
enabled to return to a solitude, which he had only 
quitted with the greatest reluctance. He remained on 
Farne three years longer, practising the greatest auste- 
rities, and working a wonderful variety of supposed 
miracles, till at length, worn out with self-inflicted 
starvation and watchings, he died, while still in middle 
life, in the year 688. It may give some idea of the 
mistaken piety of the age, to mention, that, for the 
five last days and nights of his life, Cuthbert had 
voluntarily abstained from meat and drink, though 
apparently not unable to take either, only mois- 
tening his lips from time to time with an onion, of 
which at the last only a half was found to have been 
used. 

According to his own request, the body of the holy 
bishop was immediately wrapped in a linen cloth, which 
had been given to him for a winding-sheet by a pious 
abbess named Verca, and then, indued in his robes of 
office, he was placed in a coffin, with the sacramental 
elements on his breast, and sandals upon his feet. He 
was then conveyed to the church of Lindisfarne, and 
buried on the right-hand side of the altar. Here 
Cuthbert would have probably lain for ever, and been 
soon forgotten, like so many other devout men of his 
own time, if it had not been, that, eleven years after, 
a resolution was formed to make him the patron-saint 
of the church in which he was buried. In consequence 
of this resolution, his body was raised from the grave, 
that it might be placed in some conspicuous situation 
above ground ; when, wonderful to relate, it was found 
to have suffered not the least decay, the flesh being 
still soft and fair to look upon, and the joints flexible; 
so that nothing but the soul seemed wanting to make 
it once more live and breathe, while even the cere- 
ments and robes were as fresh as on the day of their 
deposition in the grave. Such at least is the account 
which has been handed down ; of its probability the 
reader will afterwards be enabled to judge. The body 
was now placed in a wooden coffin, and set up ina 
shrine, to which the story of its miraculous incorrup- 
tion, with the reputation of the great sanctity mani- 
fested by the bishop in life, caused multitudes of pil- 
grims to resort, to the great enrichment of the church, 
From 699, when first set up, till 875, it remained in 
this situation. The monks of Lindisfarne, being then 
forced by the Danes to desert their church, took the 
body of St Cuthbert along with them, and, proceeding 
to the neighbouring mainland, commenced a wander- 
ing life, which lasted several years. Wherever they 
went, they carried the body of the saint, drawn on a 
small curricle; and every where they were favourably 
received, some giving them food, others clothing, and 
others money. At this period, the famous Alfred, 
while skulking from his enemies in the marshes of 
Somersetshire, was asked for alms one day by an aged 

beggar, to whom he readily gave a portion of what 
food he happened to p This beggar he after- 
wards believed to be St Cuthbert in a bodily shape, 
for that evening the saint appeared to him in a vision, 


record. He was afterwards called to serve in the same 


He soon after did gain an important victory, which, 

it may be readily believed, was the means of adding 

not a little to the reputation of our saint. Wherever 

the body of Cuthbert was carried, it performed mira- 

cles, and a great number of the places where it tem- 

porarily rested, became the sites of churches, which 

were built in his honour, These are chiefly to be 
found in Northumberland, Durham, and York; but 
there are some also in Cumberland and Lancashire, 
and even in Scotland. There is a tradition that the 
body was on one occasion floated down the Tweed 
from Melrose to Tillmouth, in a boat-shaped coffin of 
stone, the remains of which are still to be seen at the 
latter place. At one time, tired of their wanderings, 
and despairing of ashelter in England, a portion of the 
train resolved to go to Ireland, with the body, leaving 
the rest asleep on the shore. They set sail at the 
mouth of the Derwent in Cumberland, but had not 
gone far from land, when a storm arose, and compelled 
them to return. In the confusion, they dropped over- 
board a precious copy of the gospels, which had be- 
longed to Cuthbert, and was covered with gold and 
jewels. The book disappeared ; but, observing that 
the wind blew to the land, they did not despair of its 
being driven ashore, They immediately began to 
wander along the beach in search of it, and, according 
to the story, they actually did find it, many days after, 
on the shore at Whithorn in Galloway. This remark- 
able volume was afterwards kept as an object of vene- 
ration in the church of Lindisfarne till the Reforma- 
tion, after which it passed through private hands, 
until it came to the British Museum, where it still 
exists in tolerable preservation, At length the body 
of Cuthbert found a temporary rest in 882 at Chester- 
le-Street, where a cathedral was built for its reception, 
and where, in the course of a few years, its train of 
monks increased immensely in wealth. 

More than a century had here passed away, when, 
in 995, nearly three hundred years after the first re- 
moval of Cuthbert’s body, it experienced another mi- 
gration. Threatened once more by the ferocious 
Danes, the bishop and monks of Chester-le-Street found 
it necessary to fly, with their best possessions, includ- 
ing the body of their patron-saint, to Ripon in York- 
shire. Here they remained several months, when, 
the danger being past, they set out on their return to 
Chester-le-Street, carrying, as before, the holy bier of 
Cuthbert. As they passed along, they came to a place 
a little to the east of a spot which afterwards became 
covered with the city of Durham; and here, all at 
once, the curricle in which they carried their saint 
became fixed to the earth, so that the monks could not 
move it a step farther. It was surmised that the saint 
was unwilling to be carried back to his late resting- 
place ; but as for the next idea, that he might be 
anxious to remain here, that seemed absurd, for the 
spot happened to be extremely barren and uninviting. 
To clear the perplexity, the bishop enjoined fasting 
and prayer for three days, at the end of which Cuth- 
bert communicated to one of them his wish to be 
conveyed to Dunholm. So far monkish history : tra- 
dition adds, that the brethren were in as great a 
perplexity as ever, for none of them knew where 
Dunholm was, never having before heard of-it. In 
this suspense, a female was heard inquiring of a home- 
wending milkmaid, if she could direct her to her cow, 
which had gone astray. ‘ Down in Dunholm,” was 


the answer; and the overjoyed monks, hearing the 
name, soon found out the place. It was a spot re- 
markably calculated for their purpose. From the 
brink of a stream, arose an eminence, naturally forti- 
fied by the steepness of its sides, and, with the excep- 


and promised him a speedy victory over his enemies. 


tion of a small spot on its summit; entirely overgrown 
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with the undisturbed brushwood and forest-trees of 
centuries. With this wood they hastily reared a 
smal! chureh on the top of the eminence, and thus 
laid the foundation of one of the most important of 
the existing religious establishments of Britain, the 
opulent episcopate of Durham. 

Within @ very few years, the wooden church was 
exchanged for a goodly stone fabric, in which the un- 
corrupted bedy of St Cuthbert continued to be visited 
by devout pilgrims till the year 1069, when a threa- 
tened expedition to the north, by William the Con- 
queror, induced the clergy to remove it to its original 
seat at Lindisfarne, whence, however, it was brought 
back next year. When William, some years after, 
was at Durham in peace, he expressed a wish to ascer- 
tain if the body of St Cuthbert still existed in a state 
of incorruption ; but a sudden illness of a mysterious 
nature (probably produced by monkish interference) 
warned him of the danger of his want of faith, and 
the inquiry was not made, The present magnificent 
cathedral was erected in place of the former structure 
in 1093, and within it, at the eastern extremity of the 
choir, was erected a splendid shrine for the body of 
St Cuthbert, the object upon which the establishment 
chiefly depended for its subsistence. In August 1104, 
this church was so far finished as to allow of the 
translation of the body into its new shrine, and, on 
the night before this intended ceremony, the brethren 
met beside the saint’s coffin, to ascertain that it was in 
a proper state to be removed, A resolution was then 
chen to open the coffin, so as to banish all doubts 
that might be entertained of the incorruption of the 
saint. ‘They in the first place prepared themselves 
for the task by prayer. With trembling hands they 
removed the external fastenings, and opened the first 
coffin, within which a second was found, covered with 
rough hides, It was not without great difficulty that 
they mustered courage to open this inner coffin, when 
still. another was found, covered with several folds of 
linen. Here another scene of hesitation took place ; 
but at length they ventured to take off the lid. A 
second lid was found beneath, which, likewise, was 
not removed without great fear and agitation, when 
at length the swathed body of the saint lay before 
them, “ in a perfect state.” To quote the narrative 
of a contemporary, “‘ The moment they saw this, a 
tremendous fear thrilled through their limbs, and they 
shrunk to a distance, not daring to look at the miracle 
before their eyes. Oft and many atime they fell upon 
their knees, beating their breasts, and exclaiming, with 
hands and eyes raised to heaven, ‘ Lord, have mercy 
upon us—have mercy upon us!’ Whilst they were 
in this state, each related to the one which was 
nearest to him what he had seen, just as if he had 
been the only one favoured with the sight. After 
a short interval, they all fell flat on the ground, 
and, amid a deluge of tears, repeated the seven peni- 
tential psalms, and prayed the Lord not to correct 
them in his anger, nor chasten them in his displeasure, 
When this was done, approaching the coffin on their 
hands and knees, rather than on their feet, they found 
in it such a mass of holy relics, that the moderate size 
of the coffin could never have contained them, had 
not the holy body of the father, by reclining upon its 
right side, allowed them a larger portion of space for 
reposing along with him.” The body was then lifted 
out of the cotlin by two monks, one at the head and 
another at the feet, when it was found to sink in the 
middle, as that of a living man would have done. 
The other relics, being the bones of various Christian 
saints and martyrs which had been brought along 
with Cuthbert from Lindisfarne, were then removed, 
and the body of the saint replaced on his back in the 
coffin, Next day, on a certain neighbour abbot ex- 
pressing doubt, the miraculous body was shown openly 
to the multitude, so that no doubt any where remained 
of the entireness of this saint, buried four hundred and 
twenty-one years before. The author who records 
the circumstances, elsewhere mentions that the whole 
body, including the face, was covered with linen, so 
close as to seem glued to it. It does not appear that 
any part of this covering was removed ; the only flesh 
he describes as being seen was through a chink left in 
the cerecloths =t the neck: all over the rest of the 
body, it was only presumed that the flesh was entire, 
from its apparent softness under the touch, He also 
narrates that no part of the vestments of the body was 
decayed, the coffin being likewise quite fresh, wher- 
ever the body touched it, but not elsewhere. This 
author gives a very minute account of the robes worn 
by Cuthbert, and of ev thing else found in the 
coffin, as well as of the n itself, which he states to 
have been curiously carved on the outside. 

The body having been restored to its place, and the 
coffins re-arranged as before, the whole was placed in 
the shrine destined for it, behind the great altar, 
where for the ensuing four hundred and twenty-six 
years it rested undisturbed, in great veneration, and 
the source of incalculable income to the cathedral. 
Illuminated with lamps bestowed and supported by 
the devout, and shining with ornaments of gold, silver, 
and precious stones, the shrine of St Cuthbert was 
glorious to look upon, Men of land and birth impo- 
verished themselves to swell the possessions of St 
Cuthbert, and the bishop, his representative, was at 
once an ecclesiastical dignitary and a temporal prince. 
Even the poor-box kept beside the shrine collected 
sums of ae magnitude : it has been calculated 
that 1.3310, 17s. 104d., the aggregate amount of its 
receipts in a hundred and thirty-five years preceding 


1513, was equal to L.66,217, 10s. 10d. of modern 
money. Meanwhile, the corperar cloth, which the 
saint had used to cover the chalice when he said mass, 
was enclosed in asilk banner, and employed in gaining 
victories for the Plantagenet. ki of England. It 
turned the fate of the day at the battle of Neville’s 
Cross in 1346, when David of Seotland was defeated, 
and it soon after witnessed the taking of Berwick b 
Edwerd IIL. The shrine was further enriched with 
a great number of relics, amongst which, as more than 
usually curious, may be mentioned a piece of the tree 
under which Abraham entertained the angels, a piece 
of the desert in which our Lord fasted forty days, and 
a piece of the wood of the prison of St John the Bap- 
tist. It is scarcely necessary to add, that numberless 
cures were performed at the shrine of St Cuthbert. 

At length came the Reformation, when all the glory 
of this Anglo-Saxon saint was at once to cease. In 
1540, when the priory of Durham was dissolved, three 
visitors came to that proud minster, to deface and 
cast down all the objects peculiarly associated with the 
ancient mode of worship. The shrine of St Cuthbert 
suffered amongst the rest, and the tomb of the saint 
was irreverently broken up. If we are to believe the 
contemporary accounts, the body was found in as in- 
corrupt a state as ever; probably the inspectors were 
only deceived, as formerly, by the appearance of en- 
tireness given to it by the swaddlings in which it was 
enfulded. However this may be, the coffin was again 
closed, a new exterior coffin added, and the whole 
buried underneath the defaced shrine, It is not sur- 
prising that this reverence should have been paid to a 
corpse of such an extraordinary history, and which had 
been of so much local importance, not to speak of any 
lingering sense of religious veneration which might 
help to sway the minds of the visitors. 

For the greater part of three centuries more, the 
body of St Cuthbert lay here undisturbed. He was 
not forgotten during this time, but a rumour prevailed 
that the site of his tomb had out of general 
knowledge. It was said to be only known amongst 
the Catholic clergy, three of whom, and no more, were 
entrusted with the secret at a time, one being admitted 
toa knowledge of it as another died—all this being 
in the hope of a time arriving, when the shrine might 
be re-erected, and the incorrupt body presented once 
more to the veneration of the people. In reality, there 
was no such secret amongst the adherents of the 
Romish church, and the exact site of the tomb could 
have been ascertained by any one who should have 
taken the trouble to examine the proper authorities. 
Nevertheless, the popular story is an expressive proof 
of the great interest which was still felt by the common 
people in one who had exercised so powerful an influ- 
ence over the minds of their forefathers. 

The next appearance of this wonderful saint before 
the eyes of men, was in what may be called our own 
day. In May 1827, eleven hundred and thirty-nine 
years after the death of the bishop on Farne island, 
nine hundred and fifty-two from the removal of his 
body from Lindisfarne, eight hundred and thirty-two 
from its establishment at Durham, and two hundred 
and eighty-five from its last burial, it was once more 
exhumed in the presence of Messrs Darnell, Gilly, 
Leybourn, and Fairclough, dignified clergymen of the 
cathedral, besides several other persons, At the bottom 
of a grave constructed of masonry, was found a large 
coffin of black oak, not swelled as usual at the shoul- 
ders, but a perfect parallelogram, and much decayed. 
The fragments of this coffin having been removed, 
another was found within, also very much decayed, 
and having fragments of an adhesive substance at- 
tached to it. This was supposed to be the second 
coffin, described as having been found by the monks 
who examined the body in 1104, the adhesive sub- 
stance being probably the remains of the hides with 
which that coffin was said to be covered. Upon this 
coffin were found a number of bones, probably those 
relics of other saints which used to be carried along 
with the body of St Cuthbert. When the fragments 
had been removed, a third coffin was found beneath. 
It was as much decayed as the two former, but still 
exhibited carvings on the outside, with certain other 
marks, sufficient to identify it with that in which the 
body had been placed by the monks of Lindisfarne, 
on its being first raised from the grave, eleven years 
after the death of the saint. After the larger frag- 
ments of the lid, sides, and ends of the last coffin, had 
been removed, there appeared, below, a dark sub- 
stance of the length of a human body, which, after a 
moment's investigation, proved to bea skeleton, lying 
with its feet to the east, swathed apparently in one or 
more shrouds of linen or silk, through which there pro- 
jected, in their respective places, the brow of the skull, 
and the lower part of theleg bones. The bones of the 
feet were disjointed and fallen flat. The whole was 
perfectly dry, and no offensive smell was perceptible. 
Ata subsequent examination, when the contents of 
the coffin had been raised out of the grave, it was as- 
certained that the skeleton had been wrapped round 
several times in linen, some portions of which were 
still entire, Fragments of ecclesiastical robes, bearing 
certain figures, were also found, being the remains ot 
those which had been placed upon the body in 1104, 
when it was translated to the shrine, An ivory comb, 
a small silver altar, and a bag for holding the sacra- 
mental elements, which had originally been placed 
beside the saint’s body, and never removed on any 
subsequent occasion, were now found, as also a girdle 
and two bracelets of gold tissue, and a cross of gold, 


From all the appearances, it was plain that the swath- 
ings had been wrapped round a dry skeleton, and not 
round a complete body, for not only was there no 
space left between the swathing and the bones, but 
not the least trace of the decomposition of flesh was to 
be found, The bene of the forehead bore traces of a 
fillet.of gold which had been burnished upon it, and, 
what put the practice of imposture beyond all doubt, 
the sockets of the eyes were filled with a whitish com- 
position, so as to give to the exterior cloth an appear- 
ance of prominence, as if from the existence of eyes 
underneath, The skull, on being closely examined, 
was found to be rather small, the forehead low, nar- 
row, and retreating, and the hinder portion most 
largely developed. The nose-bone was short, and 
strangely curled up, the chin deep and prominent, and 
the space between the top of the nose and the upper 
jaw-bone unusually small, so that it is not conceivable 
that the holy Cuthbert could have been at all hand- 
— The length of the skeleton was five feet eight 
inches, 

The main fact elicited by the exhumation was, that 
the body of St Cuthbert had been the subject of 
monkish trickery. As the inner coffin was for certain 
that in which it had been placed at the first disinter- 
ment, and as this coffin bore no mark of having been 
tainted by the juices of a decomposing body, it was 
clear that the miracle, at its first promulgation, was a 
falsehood, and that only the skeleton of the saint was 
then in existence. This had been so carefully swathed 
up in linen and robes, as to give the appearance of a 
body to the saint's remains, It is not necessary, how- 
ever, to suppose that the tale of the incorruption of 

saint was an imposture of which all the clergy con- 
nected with his name during so many ages were con- 
cerned, Probably the fraud was originally the work 
of a few, and neither communicated to the rest of the 
brotherhood then existing, nor handed down to those 
who came after. Probably, when it was beheld and 
declared incorrupt by so many in 1104, the senses of 
the beholders were only deceived by this appearance 
of entireness. Impressed as all must have been with 
a belief in a miracle so long in repute, we may well 
suppose that little would be required to satisfy their 
senses respecting its truth, In all likelihood, during 
the whole time between 1104 and 1540, there was not 
one monk or priest in Durham who did not believe 
in the tale as it had been so long told. 

The bones of St Cuthbert still exist in Durham ca- 
thedral, Their history, though protracted through 
nearly twelve centuries, is not yet perhaps finished. 
When we consider the traditionary permanence of re- 
ligious feelings, we cannot doubt that the present 
place of their abode will long continue capable of giv- 
ing them shelter, Their endurance is further provided 
for by the interest which their singular history, as far 
as it has been as yet enacted, can never fail to excite, 
It will not therefore be very surprising if these relics 
of a Lauderdale shepherd of the seventh century may 
yet survive for fully a thousand years to come, and at 
length become objects of nearly as much interest for 
their extraordinary antiquity, and the strange adven- 
tures they have experienced, as they once were through 
a mistaken direction of the pious feelings of a half 
enlightened people.* 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE, 
INFUSORIA, OR INFUSORY ANIMALS. 
FIRST ARTICLE, 
EVER since the discovery of the microscope by Hooke, 
about the middle of the seventeenth century, the 
minute creatures, invisible for the most part, and 
brought by that instrument for the first time into view, 
have attracted the attention of naturalists. Of those 
who cultivated this branch of science in the lastcentury, 
Lewenhoek and Buffon were the chief: of whose 
labours, however, as well as of those of their contem- 
poraries, it may truly be said that they were rather 
amusing and curious, than useful, Miiller, a German 
naturalist, who died in 1785, advanced the study very 
greatly, and was the author of the term by which the 
animalcules have ever since been recognised—Infusoria 
—which was suggested to him by the fact of their 
being usually produced in infusions of vegetable and 
animal matter, whether natural or artificial, The 
term is now scarcely a philosophical one, when pecu- 
liarities of organisation are acknowledged to furnish 
the only right basis for the classification of animals ; 
but it is convenient, and generally understood, and 
will, therefore, in all probability, continue in use, 
Miiller described and figured three hundred and se- 
venty-eight species of his Infusoria, and made many 
important discoveries as to their functions and habits, 
Others, with laudable assiduity, followed in his foot- 
steps ; among whom we shall name only Schrank the 
Bavarian, who added eighteen new species, Nitsch of 
Halle, and Bier of Kénisberg. But it must at the same 
time be allowed, that even these eminent naturalists, 
and also the most distinguished systematists up to 


* The materials of this paper have been derived irom the la- 
borious and elegant work respecting St Cuthbert, compiled by 
the Rey. Mr Raine, and published at Durham in quarto, 1828. 
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the present day (none of whom, however, were ori- 
ginal investigators in this department), succeeded but 
to a trifling extent in laying a substantial foundation 
for the cultivation of this interesting department of 
Zoology. For evident reasons, they very much con- 
fined their attention to the outward appearance of 
these animals, and hence they almost entirely failed 
in making any real or satisfactory p \ 

Accordingly, we are not to be surprised if we find the 
most erroneous opinions regarding the true nature of 
these animals, promulgated in the most esteemed stan- 
dard works even of the present time. To show that 
such is the fact, we may refer to the eminent German, 
Schweigger, who, so late as the year 1820, in a truly 
valuable work on the Infusoria, remarked, “ They 
consist of mere gelatine, without any internal organ ; 
their nutrition can be carried on in no other way than 
by the surface.” Baron Cuvier, again, in the year 
1829, defines them “as animalcules with transparent 
bodies, contractile, microscopic, having no organ dis- 
cernible.” And once more, a most respectable Eng- 
lish systematic work, not above ten years ago, describes 
them “as animals so minute, that their organisation 
is but imperfectly known ; that they are destitute of 
a distinct mouth and internal organ of digestion, and 
seem to receive nourishment in all parts of their body.” 

These quotations may be taken as affording a fair 
specimen of the state of the science, when the justly 
elebrated Ehrenberg began his investigations in the 
year 1819. With him an entirely new era has arisen, 
affecting not the Infusoria alone, but the whole world 
of microscopic research, and some others of the most 
fascinating departments of science. This remarkable 
result we are disposed to ascribe first and chiefly to the 
indefatigable perseverance and ingenuity of this emi- 
nent naturalist, and, secondly, to the rapid and great 
improvements which have been made in optical instru- 
ments during the last twenty years. The somewhat 
extended account of the extraordinary discoveries of 
this eminent individual, which we purpose now to sub- 
mit to the attention of our readers, will constitute his 
best claim to their respect and admiration ; but in the 
first instance it may not be uninteresting to supply a 
few facts respecting his own personal history. 

Dr C. G. Ehrenberg has for a considerable time 
been Professor of Physiology in the University of Ber- 
lin. Attracted early in life to the interesting investi- 
gations connected with microscopic animals, he com- 
menced his researches by ascertaining precisely the 
species which Miiller had indicated, in so far as they 
were to be found in the pools and stagnant waters in 
the vicinity of the Prussian metropolis. Shortly after 
this, he undertook, along with Dr Hemprich, a scientific 
expedition into Egypt, Libya, and Arabia, inthe course 
of which he pursued his inquiries into the microscopic 
forms which characterise these burning plains, with a 
perseverance which did not fail of being rewarded with 
some highly interesting views, and which even then 
laid the foundation for a general geographical distri- 
bution of these animals. Upon his return to Berlin 
from this tropical expedition, he repeated his former 
observations with improved instruments. Soon after, 
he set off on a journey, with his friend the celebrated 
Baron Humboldt, through the vast steppes of Siberia 
and Tartary, to the very frontiers of China; and not- 
withstanding the extreme rapidity of their progress, 
he made this branch of Zoography a principal object 
of attention, Since that period he has not ceased to 
prosecute his favourite study with unabated ardour. 

Dr Ehrenberg has been in the habit of communicat- 
ing his successive discoveries to the Royal Academy 
of Berlin; and from its Transactions, and the periodi- 
eal press of Germany, they are gradually but slowly 
extending throughout the world. Within the current 
year he has published, in German, a great work on the 
subject, consisting of a thick folio of letter-press, and 
sixty-four folio copper-plates, containing coloured re- 
presentations of all the seven hundred and twenty-two 
species which he had observed up to the year 1835; 
which splendid production he characterises “ as merely 
the first essay on this highly interesting and at pre- 
sent inexhaustible subject.” 

From the foregoing remarks, it may be inferred that 
M. Ehrenberg has introduced us into a new world of 
wonders, which, out of his own country at least, has 
hitherto obtained but a very partial description, for 
the benefit of the scientific, and still less of the general 
student. Hence the subject, besides all other claims 
to attention, possesses eminently the charm of novelty. 
Nor let any one suppose that the extreme minuteness of 
these invisible creatures renders them, in any sense of 


the words, insignificant or unimportantin the economy 
of nature. Not only does their very minuteness in- 
vest them with peculiar interest, but, while they are 
individually minute, nature in some of its departments 
teems with them in such countless myriads, that the 
aggregate, so far from being minute, is truly of vast 
and overwhelming magnitude; and we accordingly 
find that these microscopic animals have in the past 
history of the globe affected the character of prodi- 
gious masses at present found on its surface, and that 
their continued exist is indisp ble to the sup- 
port of some of the greatest and most important sec- 
tions of the animal kingdom, 

Our limits forbid any attempt to present a syste- 
matic view of the Infusoria, or of the numerous ge- 
nera and species into which they have been divided. 
Our object must be to afford some correct notions on 
the subject, of a more general kind. First, in respect 
to size, the Infusoria differ among themselves even 
more widely than the classes of animals with which 
we have hitherto been more familiar, If the largest 
may be stated to extend to the 24th part of an inch, 
we believe we should be decidedly within the mark in 
stating the smallest as not exceeding the 24,000th 
part; a degree of minuteness to which it is not easy 
for the imagination to make any sort of approxima- 
tion, 


In regard to colour, again, since these creatures are - 


for the most part wholly invisible to the naked eye, 
it might be inferred that they are colourless as well 
as transparent. This, however, is not the case. Many 
of them are of a beautiful green colour, of different 
shades ; some of them are of an orange-brown ; and 
others, again, are stated to be of a milk-white colour. 

Their shapes, too, present an almost infinite variety. 
In the majority, the body exhibits a pretty obvious 
division into a head, pres and tail, the appearance 
of a neck being usually wanting. On the head are 
usually placed the remarkable eyes and wheel-organs, 
of which we shall have occasion to say more by and 
bye. Their tails are of very various lengths: some- 
times this member (as it may quite seriously be called) 
is truncated or cut short ; at other times it is compa- 
ratively long, and has spiral turns like a cork-screw ; 
at one time it is forked at its extremity; and in 
many cases it is furnished with one or more regular 
suckers, by which the animal attaches itself to sur- 
rounding objects. But though the different parts of 
the body are thus said to be ordinarily distinguishable, 
yet it must be allowed that the exceptions appear 
scarcely less numerous than the illustrations of this 
rule, Some, for example, are found to be quite glo- 
bular; others are pear-shaped, tapering at the end, and 
often terminating in a slender tail like the tadpole. 
Some, again, have the shape of a triangle; and others 
present a likeness to a bell or funnel, to a flask or 
pitcher, or to a cylinder or wheel. There are some, 
moreover, which one moment have all the appearance 
of a telescope with its various joints extended, and 
the next can scarcely be distinguished from the re- 
presentation of a beautiful balloon, the head and tail 
disappearing for the time within the body. A power, 
indeed, of modifying and changing shape at will, ap- 
pears to be one of the most remarkable properties of 
many, if not of all, the Infusoria, In the language of 
naturalists, many of them are said to exhibit variable 
processes—process being aterm applied to certain pro- 
jections occurring in an animal, Thus, it often happens 
that portions of their bodies, at various points, are pro- 
jected at will, assuming the appearance of legs, or of fins, 
and actually discharging the duties of such members. 
We shall illustrate this power by a reference to one 
or two species. Thus, the Amaba allows a small part 
of what we may call its sides, to become relaxed, while it 
contracts them forcibly in the rest of their extent; by 
this means all the internal parts of the body are urged 
against the relaxed portion, which they distend into a 
bag or hollow process, of variable form, the cavity of 
which they occupy. In this manner the whole of the 
internal parts of the body are sometimes forced intosuch 
a protrusion, and in this animal the processes may be 
formed at any point.* The Proteus, again, can scarcely 
be said to have any determinate shape, as it seldom 
remains the same for two minutes together. ‘It 
looks,” to adopt the language of an able writer, “like 
a mass of soft jelly, highly irritable and contractile in 
every part; at one time wholly shrunk into a ball, at 
another, stretched out into a lengthened ribbon; and 
again, at another moment, perhaps we find it doubled 
upon itself like a leech. If we watch its movements 
for a time, we see some parts shooting out, as if sud- 
denly inflated, and branching forth into star-like ra- 
diations, or assuming various grotesque shapes, while 
other parts will, in like manner, be as quickly con- 
tracted. Thus the whole figure may in an instant be 
completely changed by metamorphoses as rapid as they 
are irregular and capricious. 

With regard to the motions of the Infusoria, many 
of them are indebted to the variable processes, just 
referred to, for one means of progressive movement, 
although it is by no means either the most common or 
the most important. By means of certain hair-like 

ns, denominated cilia, from their resemblance to 
the radiating hair of the human eyelash, they, in many 
cases, can as it were oar themselves along, smoothly 
and equably, through their native fluid. To a some- 
what similar apparatus they dre also indebted for a 
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remarkable rotatory motion, in which they often in- 
dulge, one eens rapidly upon their own axis, 
without any change of position. And, finally, in addi- 
tion to these methods, they possess, in an exquisite 
degree, that kind of movement with which we are 
most familiar, as exhibited in land animals and fishes, 
whereby they dart forward in any direction, rapid and 
energetic, in pursuit of prey, The voluntary nature 
of these motions is evident from the dexterity displayed 
in “re any obstacle which might obstruct their 
path, 

From this habit alone of hunting their prey, to say 
nothing of many other phenomeya which must neces- 
sarily be omitted, it might safely be inferred that these 
animalculi are possessed not only of locomotive organs 
and acute senses, but of a regular digestive system, 
also of a vascular and nervous system, of voluntary 
action, and, in short, of a high degree of organisation, 
These deductions, however, are not left to mere infe- 
rence, however certain and conclusive; the organisa- 
tion has been actually examined and demonstrated. 

Before entering upon the organisation of the Infu- 
soria, it may be well just to notice one of the very 
simple and effectual methods which have been resorted 
to for facilitating the requisite observations. This 
consists in nothing else than furnishing the animal 
with organic colouring matter for nutriment, Simple 
as this may appear, it was not till after ten years’ ob- 
servation, that Dr Ehrenberg succeeded in selecting 
the fittest substances, and in applying them in the 
manner best adapted for the satisfactory exhibition of 
the phenomena. The same method had often been at- 
tempted previously, but always in vain; the cause of 
the failures in all instances being the employment of 
unsuitable and noxious substances. It was not till 
the professor used pure indigo that the experiments 
succeeded. Immediately on a minute particle of a 
highly attenuated solution of this substance being ap- 
plied to a drop of water containing some of these ani- 
mals, placed under the object-glass of the microscope, 
the most beautiful phenomena present themselves, 
Currents are excited in all directions by the rapid mo- 
tions of the cilia, indicated by the movements of the 
particles of indigo in different directions, and gene- 
rally converging towards the mouth of the animal. 
The attention is no sooner excited to this most sin- 
gular and beautiful appearance, than presently the 
body of the animal becomes dotted with a number of 
distinctly circumscribed circular spots, of a dark blue 
colour, exactly corresponding to that of the moving 
particles of the indigo. On different occasions the 
indigo particles can be traced in different directions, 
thus assisting in the detection of phenomena which 
otherwise would be wholly imperceptible. In these 
experiments the colouring matter must be in a state 
of minute division, and not chemically combined with 
the water. Carmine and green-sap perfectly answer 
these conditions as well as indigo, if pure. 

With the help of these and other devices, it is found 
that the external covering of the Infusoria, as has been 
particularly observed in the species called the Hyda- 
tina Senta, consists of a double transparent membrane, 
the two layers of which appear sometimes in contact 
with, and scarcely distinguishable from, each other, 
when the animal is ina state of repose, and sometimes, 
again, an intermediate space appears, containing parts 
important in the organisation of the animal. 

Of these included parts, the muscles, and sometimes 
the skeleton, as we may call it, form the most impor- 
tant portions. Concerning the former of these, the 
various origins, insertions, and courses, have been 
described and named, as they surround the body in all 
its aspects, as in animals with which we are more 
familiar, These great muscles of the body, however, 
are not the only ones which these animalculi possess, 
The masticating apparatus, as may be well supposed, 
is endowed with muscles, and these have been clearly 
demonstrated, as have also been those of the cilia, to 
be presently described. To quote a few words from 
an eye-witness, “ The perfectly transparent gelatinous 
body, when seen through the microscope, appears to 
be traversed lengthwise by several narrow bands of 
fibres, perfectly transparent, and of a greyish white 
colour. When the animal throws itself into its violent 
lateral contortions, these fibrous bands are observed 
to shorten ; to become broader and thicker on the side 
towards which the contortions are made; and on the 
convex, become so extremely elongated and attenuated 
as to be almost, in some cases, quite imperceptible. 
These muscles never lose their apparent state of ten- 
sion; and when the two extremities of the body are 
equally approximated to each other, none of the bands 

ome invisible, but all increase to twice their former 
breadth, with a mding diminution of their 
transparency. I have ventured into these details,” 
adds Dr Gardner, “ regarding the appearance of the 
muscular fibres, for the sake of those who may not 
have had an opportunity of seeing the animal, for it 
is sufficient to see them to be at once convinced of their 
functions.” 

Closely connected with the outer muscular envelope, 
there is fuund in about a third of both the classes into 
which these animals are divided, namely, the Poly- 
gastrica and Rotatoria (for the others are destitute of 
it, and are therefore called naked), a remarkable addi- 
tional appendage, like the corselet or shield of man 
insects, under the appropriate name of coat-of-mail 
(lorica). Quadrupeds and shell-fish, in their respective 
skeletons, secrete phosphate and carbonate of lime ; 
but here are these little animals elaborating in their 
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watery element pure silica, which scratches glass ; and 
in such quantities, as will be afterwards shown, as to 
be actually effecting great changes on the earth’s sur- 
face. We could well dwell on this wonderful process, 
which in some of the allied genera has been actually 
witnessed, as in the case of the icy crystal in water, 
did space permit, 

The shape of these flinty coverings is very different 
in different genera. One of the most remarkable is 
the manile (lacerna), a dense covering surrounding the 
whole body. In other instances it resembles the shell of 
a tortoise, encompassing the animal completely in the 
middle, with an opening before and behind, through 
which the head and tail project. This form is named 
the shell (testa). In other cases it covers only the 
back of the animal, and is named the shield (scutu- 
lum). The urceolus is a case shaped like a bell, or 
cylinder closed at one end, within which the inmate 
can retire at pleasure. Lastly, the covering some- 
times consists of two pieces, like a common bivalve. 
These crystal coverings cannot fail to impart addi- 
tional energy of movement and impetus to these armed 
monads, 

We now proceed to the peculiar hair-like organs of 
the Infusoria, which, though not confined to them, 
yet, being exhibited by them in great perfection, may 
open up interesting views of animated nature to many 
of our readers, It is necessary first to remark, that 
a certain, though not a large proportion of the Infu- 
soria, have their whole surface studded over with a 
number of relatively large hairs or bristles (se/e), 
which are planted on the surface by a simple root. 
These never perform any rapid movements : they are, 
however, capable of being slowly erected and depressed, 
and seem to assist in progressive motion, somewhat 
after the manner of the prickles of the sea-urchin. 
Another set of hairs are connected with the body by 
means of an articulation or joint, and hence are more 
moveable than the sete. Some of these are curved 
at their points, and are hence called hooks (uncini), and 
are employed for seizing and clinging to surrounding 
objects. Next, under the name of cilia, are included 
two sets of apparatus, the one simple and the other 
compound. The former or simple cilia differ from the 
sete in size and number, but chiefly in their mode 
of fixture, which is, by means of a peculiar bulb im- 

lanted into the body of the animal. In a few of the 

olygastrica, this apparatus seems to be wanting, or 
at all events has not hitherto been detected. It is 
very generally placed near the mouth, and more or 
less over the surface of the body, in which case the 
hairs are usually disposed in regular rows. It is by 
means of these cilia that the simple, gliding, and more 
complicated rotatory movements already described, are 
effected. The most extraordinary exhibition, how- 
ever, of this action, is probably instanced in the young 
of some, whilst still enclosed within the maternal en- 
velope. Even here, there is no obstacle to the per- 
ception of their organisation ; and the cilia on their 
surface are then observed to produce a current in a 
given course upon the ambient fluid, which causes the 
animalcule to move round in the opposite direction. 
We need scarcely add, that as soon as the young one 
escapes from its bondage, it moves about with un- 
diminished activity in the more spacious watery me- 
dium around it. 

The compound ciliary or wheel-like organs are not 
less remarkable, Weing associated not with the instru- 
ments of locomotion, but with the organs for feeding, 
breathing, and other essential functions in the eco- 
nomy of the animals. These wheel-like organs are 
held at present to exist in the Rotifers, or wheelers, 
alone. From the differences they exhibit in their ar- 
rangements, Dr Ehrenberg has again subdivided this 
great class into several primary groups. In the most 
simple form, the cilia are disposed round the mouth 
in the figure of a horse-shoe, the mouth occupying the 
interrupted space, the hairs being set not in single 
file, but several deep. In another group, the rotatory 
organ, instead of being single, is double; and each 
wheel contains two circles of cilia, with the mouth 
placed between them. Once more, in another form, 
the rotatory apparatus consists not of two wheels 
only, but of three, four, five, or more, usually placed 
near each other, 

The structure of these cilia has been most minutely 
observed, and would admit of very lengthened de- 
scription, ‘The figure of the individual hairs is in ge- 
neral that of a slender, conical, or somewhat slightly 
flattened filament, broader at the root, and tapering 
gradually to the point. Their substance is transpa- 
rent, and apparently homogeneous. They are moved 
by a peculiar set of small muscles. Their movements 
are most distinctly recognised when their motion is 
not very rapid. Most commonly they have a fanning 
or lashing motion, the hair being bent in one direc- 
tion, and again returning to its original position. The 
flection is not confined to the root, but extends con- 
spicuously to the very point. In their combined and 
rapid movement, these organs have all the appearance 
of the revolution of a fly-wheel; so much so, that it 
has been made a question how this wheel was attached to 
the body of the animal. There seems little doubt that 
this appearance is an optical deception, arising from 
the regular, successive, and very rapid motions of the 
individual hairs. It is by these curious instruments 
that the important water-currents are produced, so 
essential to the existence of the animal. It seems un- 
necessary to produce proofs of the connection between 
this apparatus and these currents. The currents 


cease when the motion of the cilia stops; they are 
strong and rapid when it is brisk, and feeble when it 
languishes ; and, in general, the magnitude and velo- 
city of the currents are proportionate to the size and 
activity of the cilia, To the effects of these currents, 
we shall again have occasion to advert. 


THE BRAW WEAVER. 

Or all the beaux who were stuck up in the front gal- 
lery of the meeting-house of Ettleworth, none could be 
compared to Jamie Caper, who occupied the middle 
station of the front seat, His toupee was the largest 
in the church ; an enormous frill descended from his 
chin to his middle ; and when he took a pinch of snuff, 
the glancing of a gorgeous ring which he wore on his 
little finger, dazzled the eyes of the minister, and at- 
tracted the admiration of all the women. Caper, not- 
withstanding, was only a weaver; but at this time 
wages were high, and there was a struggle amgngst the 
craftsmen who should look most likea gentleman. The 
dress of the day was more foppish than it is now ; and 
when Caper appeared on a Sunday, he sported top-boots 
and a swallow-tailed coat, whilea Marseilles vest, slimly 
held round his jaunty form by one gold button, hardly 
contained the volume of small plaited frill which swung 
out before him, There was really something aristo- 
cratic in his air; and, to support the character, Caper 
leant to the generous ; and as he dropped his “ white 
siller” into the plate at a collection, he did so with all 
the nonchalance of the best bred in the country. The 
daughters of the more affluent class of shopkeepers 
could not help casting favourable glances at the wea- 
ver, and the servant girls, one and all, bestowed on 
him unaffected gazes of admiration. 

Had Caper contented himself with these triumphs 
of his superior form and fashion, he might have lived 
contentedly; but the vanity of being supposed a singer 
exposed him to the ridicule of his enemies, among whom 
were a host of beaux whom he had severely mortified. 
Accordingly, when the precentor led off the psalm, 
and when, as is the usual custom, he was allowed to 
proceed unaccompanied till near the end of the first 
line, Caper struck in at the third or fourth word with 
a shout that would have disconcerted any stranger 
precentor, and shocked any unaccustomed congrega- 
tion. In this act of rash and ridiculous interference, 
his personal attractions appeared to disadvantage; for, 
when he sang, he opened his mouth with a shark-like 
expansion, and gave to view two immense buck-teeth, 
which were the greatest defects in his external man. 
Even his greatest admirers felt that on these occasions 
there was something asinine about him; and it was 
observed, that his real sweetheart, Jeanie Cairns, 
always held her head close to her book during the 
time of psalm-singing. He was confirmed in his weak- 
ness by the wickedness of his rivals, who assured him 
that his musical powers were astonishing. 

In Ettleworth, the acmé of distinction among the 
beaux of the common order, was to officiate as pre- 
centor. About this period this ambition ran fearfully 
high, and, at every evening exercise or sermon, some 
aspirant for musical distinction graced the precentor’s 
desk. To this honour, in a reckless hour, Caper as- 
pired ; and having practised two tunes at his loom 
for a week, he called on the precentor on a Saturday 
night, and bribed him with two bottles of porter to 
allow him to mount the desk on the following even- 
ing. There was a confused murmur through the 
congregation that day, that the braw weaver was to 
precent in the evening; and, long before the hour 
of worship, the meeting-house was crammed. The 
hearts of the women beat high when Caper entered. 
The creaking of his boots on ascending the little pul- 
pit-stair was impressively genteel; and, after hanging 
up his hat, seating himself, stroking up his toupee, 
and glancing to see that his frill was sufficiently pro- 
truded, he gave a distinct and clear hem, designed 
to intimate that he was determined to do his duty 
calmly and resolutely. The heart of Caper was never- 
theless sensible of a little wavering. He had never 
before known what it was to see long rows of faces 
all directed towards him. To divert his thoughts, and 
gain the appearance, if not the reality of unconcern, 
he took out a splendid silk handkerchief, and blew his 
nose in a most sonorous and independent manner. 
Next he took from his apology for a vest a little silver 
box, which contained his scented snuff, and, dipping 
therein his thumb and index-finger, raised about three 
particles to his nose, displaying in the meantime his 
dazzling ring. All these particulars were carefully 
noted by the congregation, who were absorbed in con- 
templating his movements. Feeling now a little re- 
assured, he leaned back, and determined to look calmly 
around. Ere he had finished his survey, it was re- 
marked that his lips were whiter than usual. To 
dissipate his rising fears, and, at the same time, con- 
vince all Ettleworth that he was quite at home, he 
resolved to snuff the candle, at which he was some- 
what startled to observe an ominous waster or death- 
spale, This movement was watched with intense 
anxiety. The deep and expectant silence of the audi- 
ence made the hand quiver—the snuffers wavered—he 


snuffed the flame, but not the wick, Again the fingers 
relaxed, and a desperate effort extinguished the lumi- 
nary. Poor Caper was now an object of pity ; but a 
suppressed titter through the church comet that the 
very opposite feeling was what possessed the bosoms 
of his numerous enemies. When the minister's man 
handed up the candle relighted, the perspiration was 
standing in beads on the brow of the new precentor, 
At length the sound of the minister’s entrance made 
him summon up all his fortitude, and he sat with his 
teeth fixed, and his right hand convulsively grasping 
the side of the desk. With all his fears, he was de- 
termined to act in a new, bold, and dashing manner. 
When he stood up, therefore, to sing, he openly struck 
the book-board with his pitchfork, and applied it to 
his teeth. The old women of the congregation had 
never witnessed so irreverent a proceeding; for the 
regular precentor, before rising, bent himself down 
into the desk, and struck his pitchfork out of public 
view. The sound of the instrument, now distinctly 
heard through the church, made the old ladies thrill 
with horror—it seemed an approximation to the intro- 
duction of an organ; and what followed was looked 
on as a judgment on the rash innovator. Caper 
opened his jaws; but the machinery of the voice would 
not work, and his tongue clove to the roof of his 
mouth. At last, he “an uncertain warbling made ;” 
and while the regular precentor, who knew the tune 
that was intended, struck up, from a corner where he 
was seated, to the assistance of the novice, a group of 
Caper’s enemies raised a different tune in another part 
of the church. The two tunes thus went on at the 
same time, each struggling for individual existence ; 
and the one-half of the congregation, at the termination 
of their measure, were confounded to hear the other 
half just beginning to the line which they had finished. 
The minister, who chanced to possess rather a good 
ear, and a strong burly voice, was too much occupied 
in perusing his notes in the large Bible, to hear the 
confusion at first; but the discrepancy at length be- 
came so hideous, that he broke out of his train of 
thought, and listened for a t to the wild work 
which was going forward. By this time, all who had 
ears had given up in despair, though the timber-tuned 
went on without the least concern; when the minister 
rose, and, tapping the unfortunate precentor on the 
head, thereby admonishing him to sit down, he him- 
self gave out the psalm from the high pulpit, and 
carried the congregation triumphantly through. But 
who can paint Caper the meanwhile, as he sat “‘ pierced 
by severe amazement, hating life, speechless, and fixed 
in all the death of woe!’’ Occupied as he was with 
himself, he could not help observing that there was 
some little turmoil in that part of the church where 
Jeanie Cairns sat, and he thought he saw a figure, 
like that of his sweetheart, borne out of the gallery. 
She had fainted ; and weeks elapsed before the beau 
had resolution to encounter her looks. The regular 
precentor, before the next psalm was sung, left his 
seat, and mounted the desk ; and the two started off 
pretty triumphantly. But no effort of Caper’s could 
now save him—it was too late; and the name of the 
Sticket Precentor was fixed for ever. If any thing 
could add to the certainty of his downfall, it was the 
officious condolence of a whole mob of his enemies, who 
crowded round him at the exit of the congregation. 
The next leaf in the page of Caper’s life exhibits 
his marriage with Jeanie Cairns. He had seen the 
necessity of assuming a more serious part in the world; 
and certain misgivings on the part of Jeanie as to the 
propriety of marrying the sticket precentor, made him 
press his suit with unwonted urgency. She had con- 
sented, on the condition of his leaving the front seac 
in the kirk. At the kirking, therefore, the party oc- 
cupied a back seat. But it was impossible to reduce 
Caper to mere respectability; there was something 
about him decidedly aristocratic ; and in his march to 
and from church that day, he assumed the bearing 
of aman of some consequence. At this time it was 
looked on as a piece of strong presumption in an artizan 
to go to church with his wife linked in his arm; and 
when the fashion did partly come in, the shouldering 
awkwardness of the attempt, and the manifest incon- 
venience which each party suffered, made it appear 
very ridiculous. But Caper and his wife (for she, too, 
had a genteel air) linked with all the ease and grace 
of two thorough-breds in harness, When in church, 
too, on this ceremonial occasion, he handed his wife and 
the other females of the party to the top of the seat— 
another custom then prevalent among the higher or- 
ders only ; and it was observed by the prying eyes of 
the envious, that he had actually covered the book- 
board with green cloth, tastefully interlined with rows 
of brass nails, No seat in the church had such a dis- 
tinction but the minister’s; and the minister’s wife, 
when she stood up at prayers, absolutely tossed her 
head, and smiled to her daughters with disdain, 
when she caught a glimpse of the glitter of the brass 
nails over the heads of the congregation. But what 
completely astounded the whole town of Ettleworth, 
was, that Jeanie Cairns, on going home from church 
that day, did actually hoist up, on the faintest gleam 
of sunshine, what had at first been suspected to be a 
genteel-looking umbrella, but which now shone out 
in all the gloss of green silk, and in all the purity of 
ivory, a parasol !—the distinct and peculiar badge of a 
lady, a parasol! A heave of indignation went through 
the breasts of the woman world ; and it is a matter of 
record, that several females, who were joked with 
Caper, did rush quickly home and unlace their stays 
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with great haste, that they might breathe with free- 
dom and safety. 

The whole style of Caper’s acting was a daring at- 
tack on the established forms of society. One of the 
two rooms which the young couple occupied had a 
carpet in the middle of the floor, It contained a 
half dozen of chairs, actually covered with printed 
cloth ; and over the lower part of the window there 
hung a gauze screen, sewed and fitted by Jeanie Cairns 
herself. In the kitchen, also, there were several cook- 
ing articles; the purposes of which were but dimly 
guessed at by the host of visitors who flocked to see 
the glories of Caper’s new house. It was remarked 
by one or two, that they thought, though they could 
not swear to it, that Jeanie, in talking of Caper, gave 
him the gentlemanly designation of Mr; and a little 
boy, who lived in the same floor, deponed that Jeanie 
had one day desired him to go to the shop with Mr 
Caper’s pirns. But the height of the astonishment 
of Ettleworth was not reached, until that day ar- 
rived when the sticket precentor and his new wife went 
off, in a phaeton, to visit a neighbouring rurality. 
Great therefore was the delight, and unbounded the 
ridicule, when it was noised through the town that 
Caper had upset the phaeton, and broken his wife’s 
parasol, and his own right arm. The consequence 
was, that Caper could not work for a month ; yet he 
was secretly gratified at an accident which gave him 
an excuse for carrying his arm ina sling, which he 
did with all the ease and interesting bearing of a 
maimed officer. 

The frequent appearance of Caper at the foot of the 
pulpit with another pledge of love for baptism, will 
account for the unvarying dress which he wore on 
these public occasions. But the boots and tops, and the 
swallow-tailed coat, could not resist the force of time. 
A clout, though very neatly sewed on, was observable 
in the first; and from the second, the buttons of which 
had been several times renewed, the green shade had 
almost vanished to whiteness. Fashionable coats can- 
not be long worn, for the freaks of fashion are fre- 
quent ; and broad tails had, to the consternation of 
Caper, come into universal use among the gay. The 
parasol, too, had by this time vanished from the street, 
or its skeleton only was there paraded by the children, 
in their game of acting ladies. Jeanie’s finery, indeed, 
had almost entirely disappeared, and she had ceased 
to sigh after it. A family of five children, the eldest 
seven years of age, supported on ten shillings a-week, 
completely damped her aspirings. But not so with 
Caper. He was still a beau, though bare and anti- 
quated ; and Jeanie, to humour his passion, sat up 
late on the Saturday night preceding a baptism, and, 
after the children were in bed, carefully small-plaited 
his frill, which was still as magnificent asever. But he 
at last felt that a dire effort must be made for a modern 
habit. So he sat up two hours later at his loom every 
evening, and determined to sell his silver snuff-box ; 
and he had nearly reached the object of his wishes— 
he had fixed on the colour of his new suit—had deter- 
mined its shape—and was one evening at a late hour 
triumphantly driving the last few threads of his web, 
when a rap came to the door, which summoned him 
home just in time to see his favourite child, to whom, 
in imitation of the great, he had given three names, 
die of croup. Poor Caper, who, with all his follies, 
was a kind father, felt on this occasion most deeply ; 

et, even_in the customary suit of solemn black which 
he was now obliged to wear, there was a lingering 
trace of foppishness, and the knot of crape on his hat 
was gathered in a fashion quite different from the 
common mode. Several old crones even commented 
on the richly decorated coffin; and a few of the har- 
dened wretches that are found in all societies peeped 
into the grave to see if the child’s three names were 
on the lid. 

With Caper’s sobered circumstances, the enmity of 
his former rivals moderated, and, not long after, he 
was unanimously elected deacon of the weavers. After 
he returned home on the day of election, elevated with 
honour and a few bumpers which were drained off on 
the occasion, the children raised a shout in honour 
of the deacon; and while Jeanie exclaimed, “* Whisht, 
bairns, mind he’s but mortal,” Caper embraced his 
wife with ardour, as if assuring her that in his exal- 
tation he had not forgotten her. That evening he 
dined with the magistrates, made a speech, and sang 
a song—and next Sunday he walked in procession 
with the magistrates to the town-church, On this 
occasion, his wife, who, with the children, had taken 
up a position on the top of an outside stair to witness 
the procession, received a sweet smile of acknowledg- 
ment from the deacon as he passed ; and while the 
weavers were highly gratified with the respectable 
bearing of their representative, Jeanie, with the re- 
vived spirit of former days, could not help tossing her 
head as he passed, and muttering to the bystanders 
that he was by far the wysest-looking man in the 
set. Sobered down in dress nearly to the point of 
plain propriety, Caper still contrived to look a little 
more tonish than his compeers; so, deeply deplor- 
ing the weakness of his sight, he obtained an eye- 
glass, with which he very impressively conned the 
text in the magistrates’ gallery. This aggression on 
the usages of the higher orders, however, did not 
raise any decided sensation. Jamie was now looked 
upon as a sort of privileged person, or at least incor- 
rigible, and was therefore let alone by the voice of 
scandal. The subsequent part of his career proved 
that he possessed not only the taste for external gen- 


tility, but a mind capable of better things; in short, 
that a great mistake had all along been committed in 
fixing him to the ill-requited drudgeries of the loom. 
He had the good sense, when hand-weaving ex- 
pired, to look for a better kind of employment, and, 
by his steadiness and his address, he won his way to 
favour. An extensive manufacturer adopted him first 
as foreman in his warehouse, and then as clerk and 
traveller; and Caper, now a respectable-looking mid- 
dle-aged gentleman, may be seen gigging it through 
the manufacturing villages of Scotland, where he is 
as well known under the appellation of the “ Genteel 
Rider,” as he ever was under that of the “ Braw 
Weaver,” or, more notorious still, the “ Sticket Pre- 
centor.” 


A FEW WEEKS ON THE CONTINENT. 
DORT. 

I HAD now seen all the towns of any particular note 
in Holland, with the exception of Dort, or Dordrecht, 
which lies in a direction south from Rotterdam, or 
contrary to that in which we had hitherto gone, and 
therefore required a day’s excursion specially devoted 
to itself. 

Dort is a town possessing more than usual historical 
interest, and the excursion to it from Rotterdam may 
be effected with both ease and satisfaction. There are 
two ways of proceeding—either by a steam-boat, which 
carries you at once round to the channel of the Rhine, 
on which the town is situated, or crossing the Maas, 
and then proceeding by a land conveyance. We chose 
the latter route as the most varied, and best calculated 
to show the state of the country. The ferry across 
the Maas is a few hundred yards below Rotterdam, and 
is one of the best appointed in the country. A steam- 
boat capable of taking across horses, carts, or droves 
of cattle, leaves the landing-place on each side every 
alternate half hour, and the fare for a single passenger 
is only a few stivers. For a certain number of hours 
every market-day, the fares are considerably reduced, 
for the accommodation of the farmers and female pea- 
sants who come to town with their rural produce. The 
ground on the left bank of the Maas, on which we are 
landed by this commodious conveyance, forms part of 
the district of Beyerland, which is constituted an island 
by the branching of the waters of the Rhine. The 
appearance of the country here is much superior to 
that of theright bank. The shore is slightly elevated, 
and affords room for an old-fashioned village embower- 
ed in woods and gardens, and apparently destitute of 
those stagnant duckweed-covered pools which render 
the opposite shore unendurable for residence to all ex- 
cept the natives of the country. Notwithstanding, 
however, the accessibility of the place from Rotter- 
dam, there are here no villas or Luists, and no general 
symptoms of improvement, 

Having hired a vehicle at the village, we proceeded 
by an excellent road across the island to the oppo- 
site corner, a distance of ten or twelve miles. The 
land is every where divided in polders with boundary 
dykes, which are broad enough for roads or canals on 
their summits, and are well planted with trees and 
shrubs. It may give an idea of the vast trouble which 
has been taken to preserve the land from inundation 
by means of these enclosures, when I mention, that in 
Beyerland, which may measure about fifteen miles in 
length by seven in breadth, there are two hundred miles 
of dykes or artificial embankments. Flax forms a prin- 
cipal article of produce in this quarter of the country. 
Almost every farmer seems to grow less or more of it, 
and we observed that in the small villages many of the 
humbler order of peasants were busy preparing it for 
the market. After being hackled in a rough way in 
their barns, it is ready for purchase by the flax-mer- 
chants or their agents, Dort is a centre for the traffic 
thus carried on in flax, and considerable shipments are 
there made for British and Irish ports. Much of the 
flax of the fine linens of Ireland is, I understand, sent 
from this place. 

On arriving at the small old town of Zwyndrecht, we 
find ourselves on the right bank of the river opposite 
Dort, and are conveyed across by an oared boat. This 
branch of the Rhine, which is called the Waal, forks 
off from the Maas a mile or two above Dort, and after 
passing the town, divides intotwoorthree sub-branches, 
one of which goes to the sea by Helvoetsluys, and an- 
other joins a separate main branch of the Rhine called 
Holland’s Diep. In order that any thing like a cor- 
rect idea may be obtained of the singular branching 
of the mouths of the Rhine, it will be necessary for 
the reader to examine a map of the Netherlands. All 
around Dort there is a bewildering complexity of water 
and land, The emotion raised in the mind of a stranger 
on visiting the scene, is, that the country is choked full 


of water; every hollow is full; and the fear is excited 
that, by the rising of a tide or flood in the Rhine, onl 
for a foot or two, or even for a few inches, the who 
territory would at once be covered by the waters, Such 
a terrible catastrophe as this once did take place, and 
Dort stands on an island saved from the general destrue- 
tion. In the year 1421, a storm brought up the tide with 
unusual force, and bursting one of the dykes, the water 
spread with direful fury over a large tract of country. 
It is stated that the inundation covered upwards of 
70 villages, and drowned 100,000 inhabitants, I am 
inclined to think that this is an exaggeration of the 
truth, at least as respects the number of villages; it 
is certain, however, that many villages, farm-houses, 
and cottages, were irretrievably lost, and that the land 
was deluged to such an extent, that til] this day it has 
not recovered its former condition, The most con- 
spicuous ravages of the inundation are visible to the 
south-west of Dort, where a large tract of land, called 
the Bies Bosch, is now a marsh, and unfitted for agri- 
cultural purposes. The inundation had also the effect 
of altering the size and number of the mouths of the 
Rhine. The Waal was made more than double its 
former size, and on going a little above Dort, we find it 
branching off, and flowing over places which were once 
dry land. On a woody island, formed by these forks, 
stands the ruin of an old baronial castle or tower, the 
only vestige which remains of the many human habi- 
tations laid waste by the inundation, 

Dort is one of the oldest cities in Holland; its history 
is lost in remote antiquity, and it is noted as having 
been a central point of those political turbulences 
which had for their object the establishment of con- 
stitutional liberty. Here the Counts of Holland—or 
Hollow land, being so called from its exceedingly de- 
pressed nature—first had their abode, and from this 
source the province of Holland (anciently the country 
of the Frisons), and, latterly, the whole kingdom, 
have received their appellation. On the declaration 
of the independence of the Seven Provinces, in 1572, 
the first meeting of the members of the states was held 
at Dort, and constituted William Prince of Orange, 
stadtholder, But the celebrity of Dort from this in- 
cident, has been eclipsed by that derived from the 
famous synod of divines held here in 1618-19, of which 
I shall have occasion immediately to say a few words, 

Situated with its quays on the deep water of the 
Waal, which is equal, if not superior, to the Maas, 
both in breadth and depth, Dort is admirably adapted 
for being an entrepét of traffic for the countries on 
the Upper Rhine. But here, as almost every where 
else in Holland, there is a deadness in the general 
aspect of the place—all is silent as if a Sabbath; and 
we are forcibly impressed with the conviction that the 
days of Dort’s greatness are past. The streets are 
lined with houses of a much more antique fashion than 
I had previously noticed. As usual, the gables are 
turned outward, and they rise with many grotesquely 
ornamented windows and crow-steps to a considerable 
altitude, while the practice of painting the bricks a 
bright red, and the ornamental stones and cornices 
a light colour, adds to their fantastic appearance. A 
number of the houses, as appears from the dates carved 
on their exterior, were erected during the period 
of Spanish occupation, previous to 1572, At our re- 
quest, we were conducted to the house in which the 
synod of Dort held its sittings. The edifice, which is 
of stone, stands in a narrow back street, and is of two 
stories, resembling an old chapel, with a row of tall 
windows on the higher floor. Along the front are a 
row of heads in stone, carved in relief, which at least 
indicate that the house must have been of some note 
in ancient times. In the present day it is degraded 
into the condition of a low slyterij, or public-house, 
and a female servant conducts visitors by a winding 
stair to the apartment in which the famed assembly of 
divines is said to have met. On being shown into this 
upper chamber, we beheld a spectacle calculated to 
shock the feelings of every true Calvinist. The ob- 
jects of horror were the tawdry painted and gilt scenes 
of a species of theatre or opera, stuck at one end of 
the room; and our attendant confessed that the place 
was now used for dancing, music, and theatricals, on 
the Sunday evenings. A few forms, and shabby ap- 
paratus for lighting, confirmed this sad narration. 
The synod of Dort, as some of my readers are perhaps 
not aware, was an assembly of Protestant clergy, both 
native and foreign (equivalent to the ancient councils 
or great meetings of the church), who were called to- 
gether to adjust the differences betwixt Calvinists and 
Arminians, or rather to settle whether Calvinism or 
Arminianism were the true doctrine according to the 
correct interpretation of Scripture.* The synod sat 
for six months deliberating on this important question, 
and finally came to the solemn conclusion that the 
opinions of Calvin regarding predestination are the 
true doctrine, and, consequently, that the principles 
of Arminius are erroneous. The apartment in which 
this decision was come to by the gravest men of the 
time, was that which we were now visiting; and 
it was impossible to avoid drawing a contrast be- 
tween the character and aspect of the reverend as- 
sembly, and that of the buffoons who now make it their 


* James Hermann, or Arminius, as he was called according 
to a custom at the time of Latinising the names of learned men, 
was a native of Holland, and was born in 1560. He died in 1609, 
leaving behind him a character for great candour and amiabi- 
lity. The controversies which the promulgation of his opinions 
— in Holland, led to the appointment of the above synodal 
meeting. i 
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nightly haunt, Notwithstanding the lapse of more 

than two hundred years, the room is still in the best 

condition, and the beams overhead have all the ap- 
rance of enduring for two hundred years longer. 
hat, in the-vicissitudes of time, and the changeful- 

ness of continental affairs, the place may become, no 

one can foretell. 

From this scene of historical interest we adjourned 
to the church of Dort, an old Gothic structure with a 
heavy square tower, which is conspicuous from a great 
distance. There is little in the interior to interest the 
‘visitor, if we except a number of very old monumental 
stones and a highly ornamented pulpit of pure white 
marble. The monuments are in a better state of preser- 
vation than is the case in many other churches, a cir- 
cumstance arising from an ingenious contrivance of the 
Dutch during the occupation of the country by the 
French. They concealed the monumental erections 
by a screen of plaster-work, and the sculptures thereby 
eseaped the general doom of defacement. On one of 
the walls we perceived a marble monument erected by 
order of the Duke of York, and inscribed to the me- 
™mory of a Lieutenant Western, who was killed in the 
British expedition off the Moerdyke in 1793. The 
floor is entirely covered with flat monumental stones, 
some of which are of great antiquity. On one I ob- 
served the inscription “ Fundata Sum 1093”—a date 
$0 extremely ancient that I should doubt its authen- 
ticity. From the contemplation of these memorials of 
mortality, and also from the examination of some in- 
teresting old carved wood-work surrounding the choir, 
the visitor is attracted by the marble pulpit, which is 
placed against one of the pillars in the nave, and is 
now in use in the Presbyterian Sunday services. This 
pulpit exceeds in beauty of material and carving any 
work of art of a kindred nature which I had ever 
seen. The pulpits in all the churches of Holland I 
had visited, are fine pieces of sculpture in black oak, 
many of them probably having survived the general 
clearance at the Reformation ; but this, which is com- 
paratively modern, being executed by a Dutch artist 
in the last century, surpasses all the others in elegance 
of design and elaborateness of carving. The body of 
the pulpit, from the floor to the cushion, including 
the stair and the door, is entirely of marble of a pure 
white colour, and the canopy overhead is of black oak, 
richly carved in a similar taste. Each side of the pulpit 
is sculptured in relief to represent a scriptural scene. 
On the door is the Ascension ; on the front, the Baptism 
of St John ; and on the other side, Christ preaching ; 
while all the inferior parts are profusely covered with 
ornaments equally well designed and executed. Any 
thing more beautiful of its kind cannot well be ima- 
gined, and to those interested in this species of work- 
manship, I cordially recommend it as deserving of a 
vieit. On passing out of the church, the wife of the 
keeper conducted us into a small room within the 
porch, and displayed the baptismal font and commu- 
nion plate, which are of pure gold, and of massive 
fabric. That these articles, which must be worth seve- 
ral thousand pounds, should be thus unsuspiciously 
exposed to the handling of strangers, tells strongly 
in favour of the general honesty of the people, and 
leaves an impression on the mind much greater than 
that which could be produced by the most lengthened 


» “Ew 'the course of the seventeenth century, Dort be- 
time a place of settlement for a considerable number 
of tradesmen and merchants from England and Scot- 
land, particularly the latter country, with which the 
‘states of Holiand maintained a friendly intercourse, 
both for the sake of kindred religious feelings, and 
for*purposes of trade. There appear to have been 
ish residents in Dort as early as 1618, for the 
ymen sent as commissioners from England and 
to the synod in that year, were instrumental 
in planting a Scottish church, which was well sup- 
ported, and an English Episcopal church was subse- 
quently set on foot. The wealthiest of these settlers 
were extensive dealers in wool; and among the trades- 
men were cloth manufacturers, gold-wire drawers, 
n-makers, &c, In after times, the congregation of 
piscopalians merged in that of the Presbyterians. 
‘Sach are the changes of times, that this Presbyterian 
church maintains a lingering existence with only two 
or three members, one of whom is a Scotchman, who 
is the last’of his nation in the place. 
these circumstances of antiquarian interest, 
we turn to objects connected with the existing traffic 
of Dort. Proceeding through the streets and bye 
lanes of the town, we were conducted to the margin of 
river, ata short distance below the point where the 
‘timber rafts of the Rhine are brought to anchor 
; bered, Hiring a trim-built boat, we were 
‘speedily rowed from the quay to the vicinity of the rafts, 
oneof which we circumnavigated and finally landed 
> I despair of giving my readers a proper idea of 
floating island of wood, for it really deserves such 
‘an appellation. It consisted of twelve lengths of long 
ae of wood, each log measuring sixty feet, 
'y the total length amounted to seven hundred 
and twenty feet. The breadth was a hundred and 
twenty feet, and was formed by lines of logs lying 
close to each other. The depth I could not ascertain 
by inspection, but was told that it consisted of several 
— of logs, or was about six or seven feet. The 
were strongly bound together by means of chains 
and iron rivets, so as to preserve the mass entire during 
its lengthened navigation, and the upper stratum was 
4aid with rough deals, to form an even floor or deck 


for the inhabitants. The mass was so sunk by its 
weight, that the water nearly reached the flooring. 
The most conspicuous thing t the raft was a line 
of houses or cot formed of rough planks, running 
down the centre, like the side of a street in a village. 
On inquiry, we found that the whole of the navigators 
had left the raft a few days before; the only indivi- 
dual remaining was the cook or steward, and by this 
functionary we were politely shown over the establish- 
ment. First, we entered the kitchen, a rude boarded 
house, hung round with culinary utensils, and having 
a cooking-place in the middle of the floor, formed of 
a wide and elevated mass of brick. Next, we went 
through the common sleeping-houses, in which the 
accommodations consisted of little else than wide boxes 
filled with straw. Last of all, we entered the captain’s 
house, which contained several rooms, and was placed 
at the end of the row of habitations. The sleeping 
apartments and closets were neatly fitted up as in or- 
dinary dwelling-houses, but with the difference that 
every thing, even to the wash-hand stand, consisted 
of undressed deals, The sitting apartment was of a 
superior order, with a few good articles of furniture, 

I had afterwards several opportunities of seeing 
rafts of this nature floating down the Rhine, and 
was struck with their majestic appearance, and the 
busy scene which their decks invariably exhibited. 
These rafts of timber are, I believe, the property of 
associations of men who join their capital and ener- 
gies together in the undertaking. The rudimental 
formation of the rafts is at some point on the higher 
parts of the Rhine and its tributaries—the Neckar, 
the Main, and the Mosel ; to which single logs, or a 
few logs bound together, are floated from the forests 
where they are grown. The small rafts formed by 
such combinations are floated still farther down, gene- 
rally to Mayence or Coblentz; and being there united 
in the immense masses I have described, and fully 
manned and equipped, are set fairly off on their down- 
ward expedition to Dort. The number of men em- 
ployed to navigate each, varies from two hundred to 
five hundred—the number who had been engaged on 
the raft we visited at Dort was two hundred and fifty. 
During favourable weather, the voyage from Mayence 
is accomplished in eight days; but if the weather be 
unpropitious, six weeks may be consumed in making 
the descent. The quantity of provisions required for 
the crew is therefore considerable. It is not unusual 
to consume 20,000 pounds of bread and 10,000 pounds 
of meat, besides butter, cheese, vegetables, beer, wines, 
coffee, sugar, &c., in proportion, The scene presented 
by the raft when going in full play, with its nume- 
rous body of navigators at their posts, is exceedingly 
lively. At each end you perceive a row of perhaps 
fifty men working at large oars, and so keeping the 
raft in its fair way in the channel, Besides these, if 
at a dull part of the river, you may notice several 
boatfuls of men tugging at the mass, and helping it in 
its sluggish course, Above all, you will observe an ele- 
vated erection, like a tall pulpit, or observatory, at one 
end, in which the pilot or the captain has his station, 
and from which he issues his orders to the companies 
of workers, When the floating mass reaches its des- 
tination at Dort, it is sold to wood-merchants, either 
for exportation in the form of logs, or for being sawed 
into deals—the sawing being generally executed at 
Dort, where there are many windmills for the pur- 
pose. Every article in the raft is sold, the carriage 
upwards being too expensive to permit the taking of 
any thing back. The price realised for a raft varies 
from 300,000 to 400,000 guilders, or 1.25,000 to 
L.33,000, 


NATION OF ANTHROPOPHAGI, OR MEN- 
EATERS. 

Tue fact that there have been, both in ancient and in 
modern times, nations addicted to the barbarous 

tice of devouring human flesh, is placed beyond a doubt 
by the testimony of many writers. Homer represents 
the Cyclops, the and Scylla, as eaters of men; 
and Herodotus, the father of history and geography, die 
tinctly mentions several nations belonging both to Eu- 
rope and Asia who were in the practice of killing and 
eating their own species. In later times we have abun- 
dance of proof of the existence of anthropophagi ; but we 
by no means give in to the sweeping accusation which 
was brought against the American tribes by their first 
conquerors. The fact is; the Spaniards, by their cruel- 
ties, goaded the natives to acts of barbarous revenge, and 
some amongst them may have been guilty of eating the 
slain of their enemies; but this by no means justifies the 
wholesale assertion that the Americans were cannibals. 
We have no doubt but that this cal y was propagated 
to afford a pretext for their destruction. On this ground 
the Caribs were nearly exterminated. The Peruvians 
were certainly not men-eaters, but it seems probable 
that the ancient Mexicans ate the flesh of the victims 
who bled upon the altars of their idols; and in more 
modern times, we know that the inhabitants of several 
of the Polynesian islands, and the New Zealanders in 
particular, eat the flesh of enemies slain in battle. It is 
also asserted, on unequivocal authority, that the Battas, 
a people inhabiting the island of Sumatra, make human 
flesh their usual food. Some of the African tribes are 
likewise known to devour their enemies; but much of 
what is stated on this subject by our early navigators 
must be taken with caution, for modern voyagers and 
travellers by no means corroborate their assertions to the 
full prea 3 hagi has 

tely, however, a whole nation of anthropo 

been discovered on the river Essequibo, in Britich Guiana. 
South America has the shape of an irregular triangle, the 


= 
broad base of whieh faces the north ; Guiana is situated 
about the —: of this poner It a divided into 
three nearly eq severally occupied by the Bri- 
Ge, Berm and Webco ant eens ho eets 
that this tract of country is the only part of the South 
American continent over which Euro; hold any rule. 
The information of the existence of this race of cannibals 
is contained in a communication of Captain Alexander 
(a well-known traveller) to the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety. He obtained it from the notes left by a Mr Smith, 
and a Lieutenant Gullifer (rather an unfortunate name for 
a traveller, from its affinity to that of the hero of Lilliput) ; 
both these tlemen having fallen in with this race of 
savages in their travels. The account proceeds thus :— 
“ High up the Essequibo they fell in with a nation of 
anthropophagi, of the Carib tribe. The chief received 
the travellers courteously, and placed before them fish 
with savoury sauce ; which being removed, two human 
hands were brought in, and a steak of human flesh ! The 
travellers thought that this might be part of a baboon of 
a new species ; however, they declined the invitation to 
partake, saying that, in travelling, they were not allowed 
to eat animal food. The chief picked the bones of the 
hand with excellent appetite, and asked them how they 
had relished the fish and the sauce. They replied, that 
the fish was good, and the sauce excellent. To which 
he answered, ‘ Human flesh makes the best sauce for 
any food; these hands and the fish were all dressed toge- 
ther. You see these Macooshee men, our slaves; we 
lately captured these people in war, and their wives we 
eat from time to time.’ The travellers were horrified, 
but led their feelings ; and before they retired for 
the night, they remarked that the Macooshee females 
were confined in a large logie, or shed, surrounded with 
a stockade of bamboos ; so that daily the fathers, hus- 
bands, and brothers of these unfortunate women, saw 
them brought out, knocked on the head, and devoured by 
the inhuman cannibals. Lieutenant Gullifer, who was 
in bad condition, got into his hammock, and slept sound- 
ly ; but Mr Smith, being in excellent case, walked about 
all night, fearing that their landlord might take a fancy 
to a steak of white meat.” This is all that we have been 
able to learn regarding this tribe of savages ; and although 
we have no reason to doubt of the existence of such a 
people, yet the testimony of all modern travellers goes 
to prove that the ber of ibal gst the ab- 
ane — of South America is ry limited indeed— 

ess than is generally sup y those who have 
not investigated the subject. _— 


THE POOL OF THE DROWNED, 
A STORY OF ANCIENT BAGDAD. 

One evening, during the month of the Ramadan, the 
Caliph Haroun Al Raschid, accompanied by his vizier, 
set out on a ramble through the city of Bagdad, ac- 
cording to his accustomed practice during many years 
of his glorious reign, The dress of both parties was 
of the plainest order, consisting of a yellow woollen 
turban, and a caftan of striped silk and cotton, with 
an outer,robe of common cloth, By such means did 
Haroun t to conceal his true character, till the fit- 
ting time came to reveal it, if it was his pleasure so to 
do. “ Giafar,” said the Caliph, as they left the palace, 
“ shall we again turn our steps to the Pool of the 
Drowned ?” ‘* Commander of the Faithful,” an- 
swered the Barmecide, “ might thy slave dare to ad- 
vise, we should not so often visit that melancholy 
scene. Why should the sounds and sights of woe be 
permitted to grieve the soul of the Prophet's vicar, 
into whose presence Allah designed happiness only to 
enter? Letus rather seek the bazaars—” ‘ Enough, 
Giafar,” interrupted the Caliph; “thy words have 
determined me ; but it is to go to the Pool. If sorrow 
does haunt the place, it becomes the Prophet's vicar 
also to be there, that he may, if possible, administer 
relief. Thou knowest that once already hath he been 
able to do so.” As the Caliph spoke, he turned aside 
from the course which they had been pursuing during 
this conversation, and entered on a path which led 
directly to the side of the Tigris, 

The Pool of the Drowned was a remarkably deep 
part of the river, situated below one of the more closely 
inhabited suburbs of Bagdad, The bank of the Tigris 
was here low and sloping, and covered with smooth 
and beautiful green turf. Opposite to the Pool, and 
divided from it only by this narrow grassy space, was 
a cemetery, containing many elegant marble monu- 
ments, the white cupolas of which were overhung 
by tall cypresses, which, waving in the breeze, sang 
a continual requiem for the dead below. The spot 
was altogether of a melancholy character, for the Pool 
had not received its common appellation without me- 
morable cause, ‘The place was retired, and more sui- 
cides had been perpetrated in the waters of the river 


within sight of the numerous tombs of the cemetery, | 
than might have sufficed to fill them with inhabitants, 


It was on this account that the Commander of the 
Faithful had latterly come thither more than once, 
having on one occasion accidentally met and saved a 
desperate man who was about to cast himself into the 
depths of the river, there to end his life and woes, 


Gloomy as the associations were that encompassed the 
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lace, the Caliph, on approaching it, could not restrain 
fis admiration of the effect produced by the rich moon- 


light on the river, the trees, and the tombs, “Thou 
hast no soul for poetry, Barmeki,” said Haroun to his 
companion, “else wouldst thou turn to this spot with 
more pleasure than to the crowded streets of Bagdad. 
Let us take up our station here,” continued he, en- 
tering the porch of one of the tombs nearest to the 
Tigris, on which side the cemetery lay perfectly open. 
* | could be well content, methinks,” said the Caliph, 
after gazing for a time on the glittering surface of the 
waters, “ to spend the hours till dawn here in lonely 
musing ; but there is an impression on my soul, that 
the Prophet hath something this night for his servant 
to perform.” 

The Caliph had scarcely, in truth, uttered these 
words, when his eye caught the figures of two persons 
approaching by the same path which had led himself 
and the vizier to the place. Haroun drew his compa- 
nion into the shaded side of the porch, and motioned 
him to be silent. The two new-comers drew nigh, 
and at length stood still within a few feet of the Ca- 
liph’s station. The one was a female and the other 
of the opposite sex, both of them seemingly young, 
and plainly dressed, as far as the moonlight permitted 
them to be seen. “Here,” said the man, after a pause, 
pointing at the same time to the Pool, which lay but a 
few paces from them; “ here, Fatima, is the spot to 
which I wished to lead thee.” The tones of the youth 
were deeply melancholy. “ And why, Hassan, my 
beloved,” said the female, in a voice which the Com- 
mander of the Faithful thought more sweet than any 
that sounded within the walls of his harem, “ why 
hast thou brought the wife of thy bosom to a place so 
secret—to a place of tombs ?” “ Fatima,” replied the 

outh, “I have come hither—to die!” “To die, 

assan !” exclaimed his companion. “ Ay, to die; 
and thou also, and our babe, must die with me,” re- 
turned the youngman. The woman uttered a shriek, 
and the Caliph now saw that she had an infant below 
her mantle, which she clasped wildly to her bosom. 
The husband and father stood with his arms folded, 
and his eyes turned to the ground, “ Oh, my dear 
husband,” said the female, after a pause, broken by 
her sobs, “ I haveever obeyed thee faithfully; I have 
borne poverty and want with thee ; nor will I survive 
thee. But our babe—to destroy our babe, Hassan ! 
What fit of despair hath seized thee? Thou hast 
ever been cheerful and hopeful under all our misfor- 
tunes. How has this change taken place so suddenly ?” 
** Fatima, I was hopeful, while I had ground for hope. 
Thou knowest that I expected to be the heir of my 
uncle Ali Meeram, and so to be restored to the com- 
fort and wealth that were formerly mine ” “And 
which thy love for me, Hassan,” said the female ten- 
derly, “ caused thee to lose. But speak on; hast thou 
not that hope yet ?”” “‘ No, dearest ; my uncle is dead. 
I did not tell thee of this event when I first learnt it, 
because I hoped to make thy restoration ppiness 
the more pleasant from being unexpected. t, alas ! 
my uncle has made another his heir!” “ And cruelly 
broken faith with thee, my husband!” said the wife. 
“ Did he not tell thee, Hassan, that although he had 
sworn never to pardon thee during his life, he had so 
far repented of his cruel oath, as to be willing that thou 
shouldst enjoy all at his death?” ‘‘ He did say so, 
Fatima,” returned the young man, “ and I believed 
him. But a will was found in his repositories, dated 
several years back, which gave all he had to the Imam, 
his friend and attendant at death.” “ The Imam, 
Hassan !” cried Fatima; “ that Imam isa villain! I 
feared to tell thee before; but know, that this Imam 
has dared to make professions of love to thy wife ! 
There has been villany practised, my husband!” “No, 
Fatima,” said the young man sadly, “ there has been 
no deception, I could not stay to peruse the whole, 
but it was enough for me that Misnar, the aged and 
most trusty servant of my uncle’s house, and who has 
been my friend, gave me his assurance that he had 
witnessed the deed drawn up in favour of the Imam, 
I fled—and now I have come here to die !” 

The unfortunate pair were now silent for a few 
moments, till the young mun turned and embraced his 
wife fondly, and repeatedly kissed the brow of the 
infant, which slept soundly in the warmth of its mo- 
ther’s bosom, unconscious of impending evil. “ There 
is no hope for us, Fatima,” said the husband ; “ no wa 
but todie! I cannot bear to think of a whole life of 
poverty and want for one so lovely, so tender as thee !” 
“‘ Nor can I endure the thought of perpetual toil to 
thee, my beloved!” returned Fatima, “ Yet, my 
boy—my flower of paradise—the light of my eyes! 
Oh, it is piteous! But he too would suffer want and 
hardship. Hassan, I am ready!” The miserable 
couple embraced each other, cast their eyes up to 
heaven, as if beseeching forgiveness, and with slow 
steps moved closer to the Pool. At this instant the 
Caliph burst from the entrance of the tomb. “ Hold, 
rash, unhappy creatures!” he cried; “ would ye thus 
deface the work and image of Allah, and deny the 
justice of his Prophet!” The commanding tones of 
Haroun, and the stately majesty of his figure, as he 
stood on the bank in the moonlight, with his arm 
outstretched, caused the wretched pair at first to think 
that Mahomet himself had interposed to stop their 
purpose. They shrunk together, and were silent, 
confounded by such an unlooked for i 5 
coming as if from the tombs of the dead. “ Advance,” 
said the Caliph, guessing partly at their feelings; “ I 
am human like yourselves, and am here but by acci- 


dent—or what men may call accident, though it may 
be indeed the guidance of heaven. Advance !” 

There was in the voice of the speaker so much kind- 
liness mingled with dignity, that Hassan and his wife 
moved slowly forward, as if led involuntarily, to the 
spot where the Caliph stood. ‘I have heard your 
story,” said Haroun, “ and pity you. But if injustice 
has been done, as there seems some reason to suspect, 
why would you fly to this last guilty resource of the 
miserable, without being more assured that there is 
indeed no hope of better fortune? Has the Prophet 
not a vicegerent on earth—may Allah guide and pre- 
serve him”—and here he slightly raised his turban, as 
if in reverence—‘“ whose duty it is to redress all the 
wrongs of his people!” ‘“ My lord,” said Hassan, 
using the term of respect instinctively, “ if you have 
indeed overheard the tale of the unhappy persons be- 
fore you, it must have been apparent that the law is 
against us—that the wealth which was promised to us 
seems to have been truly and rightly given away to 
others,” ‘‘ The man who has supplanted you,” re- 
turned the Caliph, “ is wicked. You have been told 
so, Is not there some reason in this to make you be- 
lieve him capable of wickedness and deceit in this 
matter also.” The wife, who had hitherto kept her 
eyes on the ground, now raised them, and exclaimed, 
“ Yes, Hassan! listen to this noble stranger, who 
surely has been sent by heaven this night to save us, 
and our child, from despair and death! Do not let 
us sink beneath our load, when, it may be, there is no 
cause!” ‘ What would our generous preserver coun- 
sel us to do?” said her husband, aftera pause. ‘‘ Make 
an appeal to the Caliph, and demand an examination 
into these deeds in his presence,” was Haroun’s reply. 
Alas, my lord, we are poor, and can command the 
services of no one to procure us an audience of the 
Commander of the Faithful,” said Hassan, Giafar 
had been standing in silence behind the Caliph during 
this scene, and when the last remark was made, 
Haroun pinched his vizier sharply on the arm, as he 
observed in answer to Hassan, “‘ Surely gold is not 
required to open the way to the presence of Maho- 
met’s vicar? But here,” continued he, “ here is a 
ring. I aman inmate of the palace—an attendant on 
the Caliph. Show this, and it will procure you ad- 
mittance to-morrow to the hall of audience, Be there, 
both of you, immediately after the hour of morning 
prayers, and give an early summons to the Imam to 
meet you there, and answer your appeal. Are you 
willing to follow my counsel ?” “ Iam, noble, gene- 
rous stranger,” replied the young man; “ whether 
we succeed or not, may Allah shower blessings on 
your head for having saved three unfortunates from 
falling a sacrifice to rash despair!” Farewell, 
then,” said the Caliph; “ to your home, and hope till 
the morrow !” The young man and his wife knelt 
and kissed the Caliph’s hand, for although they did 
not suspect his true character, they felt conscious they 
were in the presence of some one of high rank. Has- 
san and Fatima then departed by the path they came, 
leaving Haroun Al Raschid and his vizier once more 
alone. After a little conversation on this adventure, 
the Caliph and Giafar also took their way to the pa- 
lace, which they reached without meeting with any 
thing further to arrest their attention, 

When Hassan and his wife reached their home, 
they spent some time in giving grateful thanks for 
the almost miraculous prevention of an act, the inten- 
tion of which they now entirely repented. Early in 
the morning the husband rose, and prepared to fulfil 
his promise of summoning the Imam, Hassan, how- 
ever, had strongly in his mind the remembrance of 
what Misnar, his uncle’s old servant, had said to him, 
in corroboration of the authenticity of the deed, and 
he doubted of the issue. When he reached the Imam’s 
door, it was opened by Misnar himeelf, the very object 
of Hassan’s thoughts. ‘‘Goaway, young man,” said 
Misnar, before the other could speak; “ I pity thee ; 
but I am now the Imam’s head servant, and dare not 
give away any thing to thee.” Hassan was irritated 
at being taken for a beggar, ‘“ I seek nothing from 
thee, Misnar, or from thy master,” said Hassan ; 
* but I come to summon the Imam to appear before 
the Caliph this day, immediately after morning prayers, 
and to bring the necessary means to prove his right 
to the property left by my uncle Ali Meeram.” Mis- 
nar stared at the speaker, and at length said in a com- 
passionate tone, “ Poor youth! His loss hath taken 
away his reason.” ‘ Let me warn thee not to believe 
se, but either to do my message to the Imam, or suffer 
me to speak to him myself.” Misnar replied, “I will 
deliver thy summons; but the Imam will surely laugh 
at and despise it, as a freak of a weakened brain.” “‘ Let 
me again caution both the Imam and thee not to think 
so.” With these words, the young man departed, 
leaving Misnar still fixed to the spot, in amazement, 
seemingly, at his insanity. 

Having dressed himself as well as his poor choice of 
clothing would permit, while his wife did the same for 
herself and babe, the pair set out after the hour of 
so ey for the palace of Haroun Al Raschid. Fatima 
ooked so lovely even in her mean attire, that Hassan 
felt a momentary sensation of pain at the thought of 
exposing her to the gaze of a court, but the remem- 
brance of her faithful tenderness speedily banished the 
feeling. On reaching the entrance of the palace, Has- 
san presented the ring. At ry of it the keeper of 
the gate prostrated himself on the ground, and led the 


visitors gh the court, and into the inner buildin 
of the royal dwelling. The long flights of marble 
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steps up which Hassan and his wife were now taken, 
and the grandeur of the apartments which they travers 
ed, dazzled their eyes, and created an impression of awe 
in their minds. On reaching the door of the audience 
hall, the ring was shown to another attendant, whe 
also bowed himself to the earth, and exclaimed, “ The 
bearers of this ring will be the first persons received 
by the Commander of the Faithful this day. Enter 
the hall, and wait his appearance,” Hassan and his 
wife entered. They were notalonein thehall. Vari- 
ous splendidly dressed officers of the household stood 
around and before the throne, which was placed at the 
end of the room, and blazed with massive gold and 
many-coloured stones of price, Hassan and Fatima 
did not recognise their friend of the previous evening 
in any of these officers, and retired modestly to the 
farther end of the apartment. Ere long, Haroun A} 
Raschid appeared, and all present bent their bodies to 
the ground. When, at the Caliph’s gracious command, 
the husband and wife raised their eyes, they did not 
recognise in the magnificently robed monarch their 
former friend ; but when he addressed them by name, 
they at once knew the truth, and again fell prostrate. 
The Caliph caused them to rise, and spoke kindly to 
them, “Is the Imam here?” said he at length. 
“ Commander of the Faithful, I obeyed your orders, 
and summoned him to appear at this hour,” was Has~ 
san’sreply. Haroun sent a messenger to the commom 
waiting-room to learn if the Imam had appeared, The 
officer returned with the intelligence that the Imam 
was not there. “ Dog!” said the Caliph, “does be 
dare to think that the Prophet’s vicegerent will not 
hear the poor? Go! drag him hither, Hassan, do 
thou direct them to his house.” 

Ere long, the Imam, Misnar, and Hassan, stood face 
to face before the Caliph, while poor Fatima shrunk 
behind, trembling she knew not why for the issue of 
this case toher beloved husband. Hassan was first called 
upon to speak, and he modestly related “ that he had 
been left, when a boy, to his uncle’s care, and had been 
brought up by him, along with an orphan girl, the 
daughter of Ali Meeram’s friend. That Fatima and 
he had ever loved each other, and had finally beem 
wedded, but contrary Ww the will of Ali Meeram, who 
wished to force a wealthy match upon his nephew. 
That Ali Meeram had sworn deeply never to bestow 
an asper upon the pair while he lived; but that he 
had afterwards repented, and had said to Hassan, that 
the latter should inherit all his wealth at his death. 
Ali Meeram died a few moons afterwards, and all his 
wealth appeared, by a will produced, to have been left 
to the Imam, who had been his friend, and who at+ 
tended his death-bed.” When Hassan mentioned 
Fatima, every eye was turned on her, and it was 
thought by all that the blushing beauty who stood im 
unveiled poverty before them, might well excuse such 
a trespass as the old man’s nephew had committed. 

When the Imam, who was a middle-aged ill-favoured 
personage, and exhibited no emotion, was commanded 
to speak, he declared that he knew nothing of Ali 
Meeram’s intentions to make him his heir, until the 
will was produced, disposing all in his favour, They 
had long been friends, and the deed was dated five 
years previous to Ali’s death, “ Did you not observe, 
in your intercourse with the deceased uncle of Hassan, 
any change of feeling recently towards his nephew 
asked the Caliph. ‘* Commander of the Faithful,’” 
said the Imam, “I knew of my lamented friend’s 
anger at his nephew on account of the marriage, and 
I never observed that that anger had ceased.” The 
Imam spoke these last words emphatically, and there 
was a bitter glance of hia eye shot at the same time at 
Hassan and his wife. “ Where is this deed ?” said 
the Caliph. “ It is here, great king,” replied the 
Imam, kneeling down and presenting it to the Caliph. 
Haroun glanced over the writing, and inquired after 
the witnesses. The Imam answered, that one of 
the witnesses was dead, but the other, Misnar, was 
now in presence. Misnar was then beckoned for 
ward by the Imam, Haroun looked intently, as did 
all around, at the old servant of Ali Meeram. Misnar 
was a venerable-looking old man, with hairs as white 
as snow, and a countenance expressive of calmness 
and resignation, On looking at him, almost every 
one became assured that the Imam’s cause was just. 
The Caliph seemed to have the same feelings, as, 
after demanding of Hassan if the signature seemed to 
be that ‘of Ali Meeram, and receiving an answer im 
the affirmative, he turned over the deed again and 
again in silence. He at last chanced to notice, that, 
although the paper was open, the seal was yet uns 
broken, the parchment having been cut around its. 
He mentioned this, and inquired if “ there was any 
cause for it.” The Imam immediately advanced 
step and exclaimed, “‘ There is a cause, oh just and 
munificent prince !—and since thy piercing eye hath 
noticed this circumstance, it may now be explained, 
as it will afford a final and conclusive proof in this 
matter,”” At the call of the Imam, Misnar now stept 
forward, and said, ‘‘ Commander of the true believers, 
it was I who caused the Imam to preserve the seal, 
when the deed was opened in the presence of witnesses; 
and I requested him, at the same time, not to cause me 
to explain the reason, unless it appeared absolutely 
necessary. I made this request, mighty prince, be-. 
cause I was unwilling to appear an active agent against 
Hassan, my dear master’s kinsman and the sharer of 
his blood. But the explanation now seems unavoid- 
able. When that deed was executed, foreseeing that 
it might be yet the subject of dispute, I placed @ 
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sequin below the seal, as a token that might be of 
avail, The deed has never since been in my posses- 
sion, and if the seal be now broken, it will prove my 
words.” 

The Caliph immediately broke the seal, and the 
sequin dropt out! All present uttered an involuntary 
murmur, as if fully satisfied, and the Imam wore a 
look of triumph. But the feelings of all speedily 
changed, when the Caliph, who had looked intently 
for a moment on the coin, started to his feet, and bent 
a terrible look on the Imam and Misnar. “‘ Wretches !” 
he said, “ you have overreached yourselves! This 
conclusive artifice, as you esteemed it, haa overthrown 
the whole fabric of your deceit! This deed,” conti- 
nued the Caliph, striking it with his hand, “ is dated 
Jive years back, and, though this piece of gold be with- 
out a date, there is upon it a private mark, known but 
to ourselves and our servants of the mint, which tells 
us that three years have not yet passed since it was 
coined! Slaves, do ye confess your monstrous vil- 
lany ?” 

The picture which the Imam and Misnar presented 


- at this most unexpected detection, cannot be described. 


Terror overcame all their presence of mind, and they 
fell prostrate before the Caliph, and cried, in abject 
tones, for mercy! Haroun was not cruel; but he 
was nevertheless so enraged at their treachery, that, 
after having made them confess the forgery of the deed 
for their joint benefit, and the suppression of the true 
will, which was in Hassan’s favour, he would have 
instantly sent them to death, but for the intercession of 
him who had been their chosen victim, Hassan pro- 
strated himself before the throne, and besought the 
head of the true believers to pardon the miserable 
plotters. The Caliph, however, was immoveable in his 
resolve of banishing them for ever from Bagdad. 

This most unlooked-for turn of affairs, effected by 
means of the very artifice upon which the wretches 
had counted as the decisive proof in their favour, re- 
stored Hassan and Fatima to the enjoyment of every 
pony renga They did not regret their misfortunes, 
since these were the cause of bringing upon them the 
sunshine of the royal Haroun’s favour, which they had 
the happiness of enjoying through all their after pil- 
grimage. Their children, also, were taken under the 
Caliph’s protection, and more than one of them rose 
to rank and honour in his service. 


THE MILK-BEARING TREE. 
In tropical climates, particularly in some parts of Brazil, 
a region incomparably rich ,in vegetable productions, it 
is not uncommon to meet with trees and plants which 
yield a juice resembling milk. Humboldt, whose travels 
and researches in South America reflect a lustre on the 
literature and science of the age, describes what he calls 
the arbol de leche, palo de vaco, or cow-tree, and which 
he found in the north-east portion of South America. 
In the fourth volume of his Personal Narrative, he says, 
“On the barren flank of a rock grows a tree with coria- 
ceous and dry leaves: the large woody roots can scarcely 
penetrate into the stone. For several months of the year, 
not a single shower moistens its foliage. The branches 
become dead and dried, but when the trunk is pierced, 
there flows from it a sweet and nourishing milk. It is at 
the rising of the sun that this vegetable fountain is most 
abundant ; the blacks and natives are then seen hasten- 
from all quarters, with large bowls to receive the 
which grows yellow, and thickens at the surface.” 
Other travellers who have traversed the same region con- 
firm the above account, but the statements of so accurate 
an observer as Humboldt stand inlittle need of verification. 
More recently, however, a still more extraordinary 
milk-bearing tree has been described to us by Mr Webster, 
surgeon of his majesty’s sloop Chanticleer.* This remark- 
able product of nature came under his notice in Para, a 
province of Brazil, and which is situated in that part of 
the South American continent opposite to where Hum- 
boldt met with the cow-tree described by him. Mr 
Webster calls it the vacco-dendron lactifera, or milk- 


the most valuable timber for ship-building, and is used for 
this in the dockyard at Para, the capital of the 
on ake bark is of a brownish colour ; the leaf is 
and ovate. The tree puts forth its flowers in Feb- 
ruary, one of the hot and rainy months in this quarter of 
the globe, and corresponding with our June or July. The 
fruit which it yields is described as most delicious, in 
resembling strawberries and cream. This coinci- 
dence is not to be wondered at, for where milk was pre- 
sent in such abundance, we might expect that cream 
would not be far distant. The fruit is perfected in April, 
and of course is held in high esteem. “It seems rather 
og says Mr Webster, “to talk of a tree yielding 
milk ; but such is the fact; and it is drunk by the people 
in large quantities, and was used by us at the gun-room 
table, for mixing with tea, in lieu of cow's milk, from 
which it is in no ways distinguishable in general use. The 
milk is a rich, white, bland fluid, without odour, and of 
the taste and flavour of common milk. It mixes readily 
with tea or coffee, without curdling or undergoing any 
change, and in every respect seems like cow's milk. 
Boiling water does not alter it. It keeps unaltered six 
or seven days in the temperature of 85 degrees. In four- 
teen days it evolved a sour odour, but had not coagulated ; 
a gummy pellicle adhered to the cork.” 


: 


* During the years 1828, 29, and 30, a voyage of discovery was 
in this vessel, then under the command of Captain 
Foster, F.R.S., &c. a most meritorious officer, but too 


For the information of the scientific we state the fol- 
lowing facts which were ascertained regarding this vege- 
table milk. Vinegar produced no immediate change, but 
in eight and forty hours the milk acquired an unpleasant 
odour. It was thickened a little by bi 


nearly equal the one being watery and the other 
creamy, which latter as usual remained at the surface. 
A spirituous solution of bichloride of mercury also thick- 
ened it a little, and seemed to produce a pellicle of gummy 
matter. Sulphate of iron (copperas) produced a thick- 
ening and slight discolouration. The diluted sulphuric 
acid (common vitriol) produced no immediate effect. 
Mr Webster kept a bottle of the milk until his arrival in 
Trinidad, eight weeks after procuring it, when it was sent 
to the Admiralty. Some which he had retained for him- 
self had then separated into a sourish milky water, and 
a white solid mass, which, after being dried, was found 
to be inflammable—but tasteless, and insoluble in water 
or spirits. It bore a nearer resemblance to white wax, 
than to any other substance to which the experimenter 
could compare it, That it isa species of wax, appears 
highly probable frou the fact, that, whilst it burned with 
a bright and agreeable flame, it was destitute of smell, and 
was neither greasy nor resinous. This sin; product 
of nature appears to differ from all the wn milky 
juices of plants, and to approach in obvious properties to 
animal milk, from which, however, it differs widely in 
chemical composition. The tree seems to be entirely 
different from that described by Humboldt, and indeed 


from any other with which we are acquainted. 


SCOTTISH SONGS, 
SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED. 
THE COOLING WHEEN. 

[In Scotland, where broth is an almost daily food 
amongst the rural population, the Cooling Wheen is the 
name given to a small quantity of that mess, usually 
taken from the pot when nearly ready, in order to try it. 
This quantity or wheen is generally set at the door or 
window to cool—hence the name. The cooling wheen is 
much coveted among the younger members of a cottager’s 
hungry family, and sometimes there is a struggle to ob- 
tain possession of it. The humour of the following song 
turns on this liking for the Cooling Wheen. Our version 
is taken down from the singing of a lady belonging to 
Ayrshire. ] 

Tibbie had consented Tam to tak, 

But I trow she rued the bargain soon; 
For when they were writing the contract, 

They parted upon the Cooling Wheen. 

The friends were a’ met in the bride’s house thegither, 

The bride she was buskit fu’ neat and clean; 

In cam the bridegroom—sat down by his mither, 

And he thought upon the Cooling Wheen. 

The clerk read ower what he had written, 

« Now, sirs,” quo’ he, “ will ye come and sign 2” 
“The Foul ae scrap,” quo’ the silly bridegroom, 

“Till ye put down the Cooling Wheen. 

Tak the pen, clerk, and write it down plain, 

Or the fient ae scrap o’ it I'll sign; 

A ladlefu’ out the pat, and a soup to my lane, 

And that’s what I'll hae to my Cooling Wheen.” 
Out and spak the bridegroom’s brither, 

*T doubt she will be but a stubborn dame; 
She'll no be to you like your ain auld mither, 

An she does na gie you the Cooling Wheen.” 

“ Hoots!” quo’ the mither, “ trust the bride wi’ that :” 

“Na, na, mither, I'll trust that to nane, 

For I'll hae it written in my contract; 

Sae ye needna wink, for | think nae shame.” 

The bride she grew pale, and the bride she grew wan, 

The tears they started in her een, 

«Did ever the fellow think himsel’ a man, 

To part upon the Cooling Wheen. 

I'll aye think the less o’ mysel’ a’ my life, 

And I wonner where my senses hae 
When I did consent to be sic a fule’s wife— 

1 think I hae gotten my Cooling Wheen. 

The sorrow tak’ ye a’ for a filthy pack, 
I wish your faces I ne’er had seen; 
Sae gang to the door, and never mair come back, 
And the de’il may ye choke on your Cooling Wheen !” 


FORCE OF EXAMPLE, 

The poor woman who, with a scanty wardrobe, is ever 
neat and clean in her person, amidst various and trying 
duties—is patient, gentle, and affectionate in her domestic 
relations—with small funds is economical and judicious 
in her household management, as presenting every day a 
practical exposition of some of the best lessons in life, 
may be a greater benefactress of her kind than the woman 
of fortune, though she scatter a tithe of a large fortune 
in alms. The poor man, whose regularity and sobriety 
of conduct co-operate with such a woman, and shows his 
fellow workmen, or townsmen, what tem indus- 
try, manly tenderness, and superiority to low and sensual 
temptation, can effect in endearing a home which, like 
the green spot that the traveller finds in the desert, is 
bright even amid the gloom of poverty, and sweet even 
amid all the surrounding bitterness—such a man does 
good as well as the most eloquent writer that ever wrote. 
If there were a few patriarchs of the people, women as 


well as men (if I may be excused for admitting the for-_ 


mer to a patriarchy), their influence would soon be sen- 
sibly felt—Mrs Leman Grimstone. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR SOAP. 

Put any quantity of pearl-ash, or soda, into a large jar; 
cover it tightly, and in a few days it will become liquid ; 
then mix it with an equal quantity of newly-slaked lime, 
and double its quantity of soft water; boil it half an hour; 
add as much more hot water, and pour off the liquor. 
Two ounces of pearl-ash used 


with a pound and a half of 


soap, will make a considerable saving. For coarse pur- 
poses, soft soap is a saving of nearly half. The best way 
of k g hard soap is to cut it, with a twine or wire, 
into of about a pound each, and to keep it mode- 
rately dry. A little pipe-clay dissolved in the water, or 


REMEDIES FOR THE TOOTHACHE. 

The remedy for the toothache should always corre- 
spond with the exciting cause. Pain from pressure is 
commonly relieved by the removal of the offending sub- 
stance from the cavity. When sympathetic with some 
organ of the system, it must always vary with the state 
of that part. Avoid, if you can, whatever may produce 
it. Toothache from cold may be cured by anodynes, 
such as opium, hyoscyamus, belladonna ; or such astrin- 
gents as concentrated acetic acid, strong nitric acid, 
nitrate of silver. Should the toothache have arisen from 
heat suddenly applied, or from sharing in the inflamma- 
tion of neighbouring parts, then the mouth ought to be 
fomented with a warm decoction of camomile flowers, or 

ppy heads, and some one of the essential oils be dropped 
into the painful cavity : or what is better, flannel dipped 
in spirits and sprinkled with pepper, laid upon the ah. 
Hot brandy may be used, oil of cloves, cinnamon, caje- 
put, lavender; kreosote is extremely pungent, but very 
disagreeable to use. If the pain get unusually bad, have 
ee to the — bath, and = oe be applied to 
the temples. ere swelling of the gums is present, 
repeated scarification will do good. Toothache is some- 
times sympathetic with a deranged and irritable state of 
the alimentary canal. It grows worse towards the even- 
ing, and may come on at night without any apparent 
cause, ene | when getting warm in bed. Local ap- 
plications, in this case, are of little use. You must 
attend to the actual source of the pain. <A gentle emetic 
has frequently cut short an attack of toothache. About 
a wine-glassful of ipecacuan wine is a very mild and safe 
emetic. To keep up nausea until the pain abates, may 
be to many a less formidable method of accomplishing 
the same thing. An attempt is made now and then to 
burn out the dental nerve by means of a heated wire. 
It may, indeed, touch the tender point and give pain, but 
cannot destroy the nerve ; for a wire of the thickness to 
be a to the tender cavity cannot be carried from 
the e to the mouth, and through the moisture in the 
cavity, without being so much cooled as to be of no ser- 
vice. In short, it is a barbarous practice, and has been 
followed by serious consequences. After all experience, 
extraction is the sovereign remedy for decayed teeth.— 
From“ Plain Advice on the Care of the Teeth,” a work just 
published by Mr D. A. Cameron, surgeon-dentist, Glasgow. 

CREDULITY IN THE EAST. 

Any evidence which comes from the east should be 
cautiously sifted—and to the east the evidence in favour 
of the e@aziousnes of plague may be originally traced. 
The character of the orientals is well known. 
To say nothing of the gross religious superstitions of the 
Levantines, the belief in peris, vampires, djins, and ghosts, 
is almost universal. I amused myself with collecting 
such superstitious stories as fell in my way ; and for any 
one fact which was adduced in proof of the contagious- 
ness of plague, I found ten which proved the existence 
of peris ; that they had been known to visit certain dis- 
tricts, that they had intermarried with mortals, had pro- 
vided them with food, had transported them through the 
air, and given abundant evidence of their presence and 
power. As to vampires, there are numerous villages in 
which the authorities have interfered to hunt and inter 
the suspected vampire, and there is a i class of 
vampire destroyers (vampirdji) to be found in the Levant. 
Djins or genii, both beneficent and maleficent, are uni- 
versally supposed to visit mankind, and it would be dif- 
ficult to find an oriental who doubted the frequent ap- 
pearance of ghosts. Professional magicians are every 
where met with, and by their arts have sometimes mys- 
tified even Europeans.—Dr Bowring. 

FOR PARENTS.—HOW TO RUIN A SON. 

Let him have his own way—allow him free use of 
money—suffer him to rove where he pleases on the Sab- 
bath-day—give him free access to wicked companions— 
call him to no account for his evenings—furnish him with 
no stated employment. Pursue any one of these ways, 
and you will experience a most marvellous deliverance, if 

ou have not to mourn over a debased and ruined child, 
ousands have realised the sad result, and have gone 
mourning to their graves.— Philadelphia Presbyterian. 


NOTICE. 

Being informed that misunderstandings sometimes take place 
respecting the originality of the literary matter contained in this 
work, the Editors have to request attention to the fact, that al 
the articles are of their own composition, or the composition of their 
assistants and contributors, excepting in those rare instances 
where they reprint some composition of a fugitive nature, or 
make an extract from, while bringing into notice, some new 
publication ; in which cases, the original source is invariably quoted. 
Where, therefore, the reader sees no quotation, or other express 
indication of non-originality, he may be assured that the matter 
is, in all the common sense of the term, oniGinaL—quite as 
much so as the matter of any periodical work whatever. This 
has been the case since the very first number of the Journal— 
excepting in the solitary case of one poem, where the quotation 
was omitted by mistake—and the supposition of any thing to a 
contrary effect is obviously an injustice to both the work and its 
conductors. 


Epinsuren: Printed and by W. and R. Cuamaens, 


19, Waterloo Place.—Agents, W. 8. Onr, London; G. Younes, 
Dublin; J. Maci£op, Glasgow; and sold by ail booksellers. 
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